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LOVE— AND   WHAT  THEN? 


THIS  PLAY  was  produced  at  the  Playhouse  (under  the 
management  of  Mr.  CYRIL  MAUDE),  on  May  2nd,  1912, 
with  the  following  cast : — 


Bishop  of  Munbridge  . 
Rev.  Wm.  Rumsey 
Lieut.  Frank  Etteridge, 

R.E. 

Ian  Lindsay 
Jack  Garth 
Rev.  John  Burden 
Beryl  Burden 
Mrs.  Burden,  Sen. 
Sheila  Morris 
Olive  Morris 
Parlourmaid 


Mr.  CYKIL  MAUDE 
Mr.  ERNEST  GRAHAM 

Mr.  ERIC  MATURIN 
Mr.  LAWRENCE  ANDERSON 
Mr.  JAMES  DAYLE 
Mr.  GAYER  MACKAY 

Miss  MARGERY  MAUDE 
Miss  FRANCES  IVOR 
Miss  FAITH  CELLI 
Miss  DULCIE  GREATWICH 
Miss  VIOLET  GIBBS 
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PERSONS   CONCERNED 

THE  BISHOP  OF  MUNBRIDGE 

Rev.  WM.  RUMSEY,  his  Secretary 

Lieutenant  FRANK  ETTERIDGE,  R.E. 

IAN  LINDSAY 

JACK  GARTH 

Rev.  JOHN  BURDEN,  Vicar  of  Bellden,  Kent 

BERYL  BURDEN,  his  Wife 

Mrs.  BURDEN,  Sen.,  his  Mother 

SHEILA  MORRIS 

OLIVE  MORRIS 

PARLOURMAID 

ACT  I.     The  Drawing-room  of  the  Vicarage,  Bellden, 

Kent.     Morning 
ACT  II.     The  Pergola  in  the  Garden.     Evening  of  the 

same  day 
ACT  III.     The   Drawing-room  (as  in  Act  I.).      Night 

of  the  same  day 

The  entire  action  of  the  Play  covers  a  period  of  about 
twelve  hours. 


LOVE— AND    WHAT    THEN? 
ACT  I 

THE   DRAWING-ROOM    OP   THE   VICARAGE,  BELLDEN, 
KENT. 

[The  room  is  wainscotted  and  handsomely  filled  with 
old  English  furniture  and  old  silver  ornaments. 
The  pictures  on  the  walls  are  mostly  of  religious 
subjects.  A  touch  of  sensuousncss  is  given  the 
room  by  the  presence  on  the  mantelpiece  of 
a  paper  figure  of  a  red-skirted  ballet  girl. 
When  the  curtain  rises  SHEILA  and  OLIVE  MORRIS, 
sisters,  are  discovered.  SHEILA  is  a  year  older 
than  OLIVE.  She  is  slim  and  svelte  and  dark. 
OLIVE  is  plump,  petite  and  dark,  and  has  her 
hair  loose  down  her  back,  being  but  between 
sixteen  and  seventeen.  SHEILA  has  her  Jiair 
up.  Both  are  prettily  but  simply  dressed — 
short  frocks,  sensible  country  walking  shoes  and 
summer  Jiats  which  must  not  be  fashionable  if 
the  fashions  prevailing  at  the  time  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  play  happen  to  be  ugly.  Both  are 
very  pretty,  of  very  English  type  and  contrast 
strongly  with  the  fair,  piquant,  half-French 
beauty  of  BERYL  BURDEN.  With  the  two  girls  are 
IAN  LINDSAY,  a  brawny  young  Scot  in  flannels, 
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and  JACK  GARTH',  a  very  dark,  intellectual-looking 
stripling  of  about  twenty-two.  OLIVE  is  sitting 
on  the  piano  stool  by  the  piano,  a  baby  grand, 
down  R.  JACK  is  by  her  side,  IAN  is  lounging 
in  the  easy  chair,  R.  of  fireplace,  C.,  and 
SHEILA  is  reclining  gracefully  on  the  arm  of 
the  easy  chair  on  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace. 
OLIVE  is  playing  the  music  of  the  cantatette 
"  Good-bye  Little  Girls  and  Boys,"  which  is  sung 
at  the  beginning  of  Act  II.  She  is  only  striking 
the  notes  of  the  vocal  part  and  JACK  is  huskily 
endeavouring  to  soak  himself  in  the  tune.  He 
constantly  sings  a  wrong  note,  and  at  length 

OLIVE  jumps  up  disgustedly  from  the  piano.] 

» 

OLIVE.     Oh  Jack,  you're  positively  awful ! 

IAN  [who  has  been  half  asleep].  I  was  dreaming 
about  the  cut  out  of  the  exhaust.  Was  it  you, 
Jack  ?  [IAN  has  no  trace  of  a  Scottish  accent.] 

JACK.  I  think  it's  disgraceful  that  I  am  expected 
to  do  it.  I  joined  this  wretched  pierrot  troupe  or 
concert  party  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  I 
should  only  be  asked  to  recite.  I  am  promptly 
dragged  in  to  assist  in  concerted  numbers,  and  all 
the  reward  I  get  for  my  unselfishness  is  a  lot  of 
vulgar  abuse.  The  whole  thing  is  frightful  tripe. 

SHEILA.  Quite  right,  Jack  dear.  [Coming  down  to 
him  and  putting  her  arm  through  his  affectionately, ] 
Don't  you  trouble  to  sing  if  you  don't  like  it. 

OLIVE.  Oh,  he'll  have  to  sing.  He's  our  only 
bass.  Besides,  Beryl  will  be  furious  if  he  doesn't. 
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IAN.  Well,  need  she  know  ?  Can't  Jack  adjust 
his  mouth  to  convey  the  impression  that  he  is 
singing,  and  can't  Sheila — or  whichever  of  you  two 
is  next  to  him — scratch  two  rusty  nails  together? 

Beryl  will  never 

[JACK  dives  at  IAN  and,  pushing  him 
back  in  the  chair,  commences  to 
pummel  him. 

[Enter  MRS.  BURDEN,  SENR.,  a  tall, 
plump,  stately  old  lady  of  about 
sixty -Jive.  She  is  the  mother  of 

the   REV.   JOHN   BURDEN. 

MRS.  BURDEN.  Really,  really,  really !  Nothing 
but  horseplay  all  day  long.  I  am  surprised  at  you, 
Mr.  Garth.  I  should  have  thought  that  you  were 
cut  out  for  a  passive  life.  Now  Beryl  told  me  that 
you  were  all  practising. 

JACK.  I  was,  Mrs.  Burden,  but  it  became  necessary 
to  chastise  a  critic. 

MRS.  BURDEN.  I  see.  I  see.  [Sits  on  settee,  L.C.] 
Don't  let  me  interrupt  you.  You  can  never  cure 
a  critic,  but  a  few  of  them  are  mortal.  Now,  have 
you  girls  got  your  frocks  ready? 

SHEILA  AND  OLIVE.     Oh,  yes,  rather. 

SHEILA.     We  made  them  ourselves,  you  know. 

MRS.  BURDEN.  Quite  right.  Quite  right.  I  did  it 
myself  when  I  was  your  age.  It's  nice  to  have  some- 
thing that  you  can  give  to  the  poor  without  a  twinge. 

IAN  [from  his  chair  where  he  is  being  twitted  by 
JACK].  For  goodness'  sake,  Sheila,  take  this  man  of 
yours  out  in  the  garden  and  kiss  him. 
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MRS.  BURDEN.  Not  in  the  garden,  my  dears,  not 
in  the  garden.  I  read  enough  of  my  son's  sermons 
to  know  that  it  is  not  at  all  propitious  to  begin  a 
love  affair  in  a  garden. 

OLIVE.     Has  Beryl  got  her  frock  yet  ? 

MRS.  BURDEN.  That  is  just  what  I  came  to  tell 
you  about,  but  you  all  insist  on  making  remarks 
that  call  for  epigrammatic  comments.  No,  my 
dears,  Beryl  has  not  got  her  frock.  Beryl  is  on 
the  point  of  distraction. 

SHEILA  AND  OLIVE.     Not  got  her  frock ! 

MRS.  BURDEN.  It  seems  she  ordered  it  from  some 
firm  in  London  and  they  mistook  the  date.  We  got 
through  on  the  telephone  an  hour  ago  after  a  lot  of 
trouble,  and  they  say  that  it  is  being  sent  by  motor. 

OLIVE.     How  exciting ! 

SHEILA.  Exciting?  It's  dreadful!  Suppose  the 
motor  breaks  down  ? 

IAN.     Then  Beryl  can't  appear ! 

MRS.  BURDEN.  You  can  take  it  from  me  that  my 
charming,  though  wilful,  daughter-in-law  will  appear 
in  any  case. 

OLIVE.  But  it  will  look  so  rotten  if  the  rest  of  us 
are  in  pierrot  costume  and  she  isn't. 

JACK.  I  don't  know.  I  should  say  it  would  be 
rather  distinctive.  Anyway  its  all  tripe,  so  what 
does  it  matter. 

IAN.     She  is  the  only  one  of  us  who  is  any  good. 

SHEILA.  Rubbish  !  Jack's  a  splendid  raconteur, 
and  Olive  and  I  are  all  right  in  our  duet.  You're  the 
only  utterly  incompetent  member  of  the  party. 
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IAN.     Not  the  only,  Sheila.      What  about  Frank  ? 
SHEILA.     Frank  Etteridge  ?     Oh,  he's  not  so  bad. 
OLIVE.    I  think  he's  awfully  funny  when  he  makes 
that  noise  with  his  mouth  in  the  chorus  of  "The 
Prodigal  Daughter.11 

IAN.  That's  the  only  thing  he  can  do.  A  man 
who  can  make  funny  noises  with  his  mouth  is  no  use. 
Besides  weVe  got  Jack  to  do  that.  [Active  hostilities 
threaten  to  re-commence.] 

MRS.  BURDEN.  Now  please  do  not  quarrel.  What 
is  this  funny  noise  that  Mr.  Etteridge  makes  with  his 
mouth  ? 

[All  except  JACK  make  an  effort  to  re- 
produce it.  It  really  resembles  the 
snap  of  a  punctured  rubber  ball. 
JACK  keeps  up  a  chorus  of"  Tripe  ! 
Utter  tripe.11 

MRS.  BURDEN  [after  listening  to  a  variety  of 
attempts].  Well,  really,  it  does  not  amuse  me  in  the 
least. 

OLIVE.  Ah,  but  you'll  laugh,  Mrs.  Burden,  when 
you  hear  the  way  he  puts  it  in.  Ifs  really  awfully 
funny.  I  don't  know  why.  But  it's  awfully  funny. 
Why,  here  is  Frank. 

[LT.    FRANK    ETTERIDGE,  R.E.,  Strolls    in 

through  French  windows.  He  is 
not  a  handsome  youth,  but  there  is 
something  attractively  manly  about 
him.  He  looks  older  than  his 
twenty-five  years. 
FRANK.  Here,  you  lazy  chaps — I  beg  pardon,  Mrs. 
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Burden.  Good  morning.  Mr.  Burden  told  me  to 
make  these  boys  help  with  the  platform.  We  ought 
to  get  it  fixed  before  lunch. 

MRS.  BURDEN.  Take  them  away  !  Take  them 
away !  Mr.  Etteridge.  Everything  should  be  ship- 
shape before  the  Bishop  comes. 

ALL.     The  Bishop  !     Is  he  coming  ?     Why  ? 

MRS.  BURDEN.     Yes.     Didn't  John  tell  you  ? 

ALL.     But  why  ? 

MRS.  BURDEN.  Why  ?  Well  for  one  thing  he  was 
asked  in  order  to  ensure  fine  weather.  Ah  !  you  may 
smile,  but  it  is  a  very  remarkable  thing  that  if  you 
get  a  Bishop  at  your  Flower  Show  the  sun  usually 
shines.  I  shall  never  forget  dear  Lady  Peckhambury 
saying  to  me  one  day — She  was  a  widow  then,  poor 
thing !  Her  husband  died  of  apoplexy  the  day  after 
the  Liberals  made  him  a  baronet — I  shall  never  forget 
her  saying  after  one  of  my  second  son's  most  success- 
ful open-air  Baby  Shows,  "  Ann,"  said  she,  "  if  you 
can't  afford  to  go  to  the  Riviera,  invite  a  Bishop  down 
for  the  week-ends."  Now,  boys,  you  had  better  run 
away  and  help  with  the  platform. 

IAN.  I  don't  know  what  the  hurry  is.  The  first 
show  isn't  till  four  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

FRANK.  Don't  slack.  Come  along,  Ian.  Come 
along,  Jack.  [  The  three  men  are  going.'] 

OLIVE  [looking  at  MRS.  BURDEN].  Oh,  by  the 

way.  Frank,  would  you  mind  showing [catches 

MRS.  BURDEN'S  eye  and  pauses]. 

FRANK.     What  was  that,  Olive  ? 

OLIVE    [again  catching    MRS.    BURDEN'S    eye  and 
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noting  the  stern  set  of  her  countenance].  Er — nothing, 
Frank.     It  doesn't  matter  now. 

[Exit  FRANK,  looking  rather  puzzled, 
with  IAN  and  JACK  through  French 
windows,  L. 

MRS.  BURDEN  [abruptly].  When  is  Mr.  Etteridge's 
leave  up  ? 

SHEILA  [slightly  surprised].  To-day,  I  believe.  He 
has  to  be  in  barracks  to-night. 

MRS.  BURDEN.     And  where  is  he  stationed  ? 
SHEILA  AND  OLIVE.     Chatham  ! 
MRS.  BURDEN.     How  is  he  going  to  manage  it  ? 
Your  second  pierrot  performance  won't  be  over  till 
very  late. 

SHEILA  AND  OLIVE.      Motor  ! 

MRS.  BURDEN.  Why  is  he  inconveniencing  himself 
to  that  extent  for  the  sake  of  a  little  village  flower 
show  ? 

SHEILA.     I  suppose  he  enjoys  it. 

MRS.  BURDEN.  I'm  going  to  be  frank  with  you 
two  girls.  There  are,  I  believe,  six  in  this  little 
concert  party,  three  attractive  young  women  and 
three  young  men.  It  is  obvious  that  you,  Sheila, 
are  flirting  with  Mr.  Garth,  and  that  you,  Olive, 
are  encouraging  the  attentions  of  that  particularly 
English  Scotsman,  Ian  Lindsay.  Don't  trouble  to 
contradict.  It's  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  I  would 
tell  your  mother  if  I  didn't  know  how  pleased 
she'd  be.  Now  out  of  that  party  of  six  remain  two, 
Mr.  Etteridge  and  my  daughter-in-law.  Are  they 
flirting  ? 
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SHEILA  AND  OLIVE  [laughing  derisively].     Flirting ! 
MKS.  BUEDEN.     Don't  gurgle.     Tell  me  what  you 
think. 

SHEILA.     Why,  they  fight  all  day  long. 

MBS.   BUEDEN.      Fight! 

OLIVE.  Yes.  You  see  Frank  is  always  goating, 
and  Beryl  is  frightfully  keen  on  doing  the  thing 
properly. 

MES.  BUEDEN.  Goating !  .  .  .  Oh,  I  see,  I  see. 
She  thinks  it  isn't  like  a  goat ! 

SHEILA  AND  OLIVE  [mystified].    Eh? 

MES.  BUEDEN.  He  imitates  animals,  I  suppose, 
and  she  thinks  that  the  noise  he  makes  is  not  like 
a  goat,  eh  ?  ...  Or  perhaps  he  overdoes  it. 

SHEILA.  Oh  no,  Mrs.  Burden.  Olive  meant  that 
he  plays  the  fool  too  much.  They  have  awful  rows 
about  it,  and  Beryl  would  have  got  someone  else  if 
there  had  been  anybody  in  the  neighbourhood. 

MES.  BUEDEN.  I  see.  I  see.  But  I  can't  imagine 
why  Beryl  organized  this  pierrot  party  if  she  didn't 
want  to  flirt  with  someone. 

[The  toot-toot  of  a  motor-horn  is  heard. 

SHEILA  AND  OLIVE.  Beryl's  frock !  [running  to 
French  windows,  L.]. 

MES.  BUEDEN.  Yes,  this  must  be  the  frock.  Tell 
me,  girls,  what  is  the  sky  like  ? 

SHEILA.     Beautifully  clear.     There  isn't  a  cloud. 

MES.  BUEDEN  [rapturously].  Then  the  Bishop  is 
on  his  way  !  There  will  be  no  disappointment. 

SHEILA.     Is  he  coming  to  lunch,  then  ? 

MES.     BUEDEN.      Certainly,   my    dears,   with   his 
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secretary,  Mr.  Rumsey.  Such  a  nice,  quiet  man, 
Mr.  Rumsey.  He  never  went  to  Cambridge,  but 
he  is  one  of  those  men  who  ought  to  have  gone 
there. 

[Enter  PARLOURMAID  up  R.,  a  tall, 
gawky,  rosy-cheeked  country  lass, 
carrying  on  a  tray  a  small  card- 
board box  about  the  size  of  a  boot 
box. 

MAID.  A  parcel  for  mistress,  ma'am. 
MRS.  BURDEN  [staring  aghast  at  the  size  of  the  box]. 
Leave  it  on  that  table  and  tell  your  mistress.  She 
is  upstairs — with  the  baby,  I  think.  [The  MAID 
places  the  parcel  on  small  table  down  B.C.  and 
exit  R.] 

[There  is  a  heavy  pause.  Three  pairs 
of  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  box. 
SHEILA  and  OLIVE  are  girlishly 
inclined  to  giggle  at  the  smallness 
of  it,  but  the  stern  wonderment  on 
MRS.  BURDEN'S  face  restrains  them. 
Suddenly  the  door  R.  bursts  open, 
and  BERYL  BURDEN  runs  into  the 
room  as  fast  as  the  skirt  of  the 
moment  will  let  her.  She  is  ex- 
quisitely, even  sensuously,  dressed, 
the  contrast  between  her  clothes 
and  those  of  SHEILA  and  OLIVE 
being  very  marked.  She  is  a  fair, 
petite,  svelte  and  roguishly  pretty 
girl. 
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BERYL.     Oh,  is  my  frock  here  ? 

[She  pulls  up  short  as  her  eye  catches 
the  box.  She  absorbs  the  delicacy 
of  the  situation  from  MBS.  BURDEN, 
SEN.'S  set  expression  and  the 
barely  repressed  giggles  of  SHEILA 
and  OLIVE.  For  a  second  or  two 
she  hesitates,  wringing  a  little  lace 
handkerchief  and  looking  from 
MRS.  BURDEN  to  the  girls  and  back 
again.  Then  she  darts  to  the 
table,  puts  the  box  under  her  arm, 
jerks  up  her  skirt,  to  show  black 
silk  stockings,  and  manfully  strides 
to  the  door  from  which  she  entered. 
MRS.  BURDEN.  Beryl.  Just  one  moment.  We 
should  like  to  see  the — shoes. 

BERYL.  The  shoes,  mother.  This  is — er — this 
is  my  frock  ! 

MRS.  BURDEN  [without  a  change  of  expression].  I 
should  like,  then,  to  see  your  frock. 

BERYL  [her  colour  coming  and  her  little  nostrils 
inflating].  Oh,  very  well  then.  [She  is  a  little 
hysterical.]  You  may  as  well  see  it  now  as  this 
afternoon.  [She  jerks  the  strings  off  and  the  two 
girls  draw  nearer.}  There! 

[She  whisks  out  a  little  skirt.  It  is  of 
pink  silk  on  a  soft,  satin  founda- 
tion, and  is  decorated  with  little 
red  silk  medallions.  SHEILA  and 
OLIVE  give  vent  to  exclamations  of 
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rapture.  Next  she  produces  a 
little  pierrette  jacket  of  the  same 
material.  She  holds  the  two  objects 
up  between  finger  and  thumb  before 
her  mother-in-law  with  a  little 
grimace. 
MRS.  BURDEN  [after  a  pause].  Do  they  fit  ? 

BERYL.       I  suppose  SO. 

[She   tosses   the  jacket   on  the   table. 
SHEILA  picks  it  up  and  she  and 
OLIVE  pore  over  it.    BERYL  presses 
the  waist  of  the  skirt  to  her  own 
waist  to    show    its    length.       It 
barely  reaches  her  knee. 
BERYL  [defiantly].     What  do  you  think  of  it  ? 
MRS.    BURDEN.     Well,    to    quote    my    son,   your 
husband,  we  all  have  to  seek  salvation  in  our  own 
way. 

BERYL.     You  disapprove. 

MRS.  BURDEN.  My  dear  Beryl,  I  am  the  mother  of 
ten  children.  One  of  them  is  on  the  stage.  That 
teaches  me  to  be  humble. 

BERYL.  Do  you  think  John  will  be  angry.  But  I 
needn't  ask  you.  I  know  he  will.  But  I  don't  care. 
He's  a  dear  old  thing,  but  he's  out  of  date.  Just 
because  he  is  a  Low  Church  clergyman  he  wants  me 
to  be  dowdy,  while  all  the  time  I'm  pretty  enough  to 
be  a  Roman  Catholic. 

MRS.  BURDEN.  Beryl,  don't  abuse  him,  please.  I 
don't  think  much  of  my  sons,  but  John  was  the  best 
of  them.  Therefore,  for  his  sake,  I  must  try  and 

B  2 
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live  up  to  the  story  of  the  tigress  fighting  for  her 
young. 

BERYL  [laughing].  You'd  never  make  a  tigress. 
You're  much  too  sweet.  Now  promise,  mother,  you 
won't  back  up  John  if  he  wants  to  stop  me  wearing 
this. 

MRS.  BURDEN  [rising  and  kissing  her].  My  dear 
Beryl,  I'm  your  mother-in-law.  I  wish  you  were  old 
enough  and  I  were  young  enough  for  it  to  be  the 
other  way  about.  And  now  I  think  you  had  better 
send  these  two  children  home  to  wash  their  faces  and 
put  on  some  new  hair-ribbon  before  they  meet  the 
Bishop. 

BERYL.  Yes,  girls,  you  had  better  go  now.  Be 
back  sharp  at  one. 

[SHEILA  and  OLIVE  laughingly  kiss 
MRS.  BURDEN,  SEN.,  good-bye  and 
exeunt  through  French  windows. 

BERYL.  You  know,  mother,  one  can't  be  half  a 
pierrette.  You  must  either  be  a  pierrette  or  nothing 
at  all. 

MRS.  BURDEN.  I  have  never  been  a  pierrette,  Beryl, 
but  I  hope  I  am  not  an  atheist. 

BERYL.  Don't  joke,  mother.  You  approved  of 
this  pierrot  party. 

MRS.  BURDEN.  I  did.  It  gave  you  something  nice 
to  do.  John  was  getting  on  your  nerves  a  little,  I 
think,  and  then  you  worried  too  much  over  the 
baby. 

BERYL.  You  keep  your  eyes  very  wide  open, 
mother.  I  was  very  pleased  when  you  supported  me, 
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but  now  I  have  positively  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  all  a  mistake. 

MBS.  BURDEN.     Beryl,  in  what  way  ? 

BEBYL.  It  has  increased  my  dissatisfaction.  I 
have  been  quarrelsome  at  every  rehearsal.  The 
frivolity  of  it  all  awoke  echoes  of  some  tune  that  I 
surely  once  knew  but  shall  never  hear  or  play  again. 
I'm  only  twenty.  True,  I  am  a  mother,  but  I  have 
an  odd  feeling  that  I  ought  not  to  be  a  mother.  I 
can't  think  how  to  put  it  to  you,  but  what  it  all 
comes  to  is  that  I  want  something  I  haven't  got. 

MBS.  BUBDEN.     What  is  it  ? 

BEBYL.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know.  I'd  give 
anything  to  know. 

MBS.  BUBDEN  [after  a  pause}.     Where  is  John  ? 

BEBYL.  In  his  study  preparing  his  speech  for  the 
distribution  of  prizes. 

MBS.  BUBDEN.  Are  you  going  to  show  him  the 
frock  before  you  appear  in  it  ? 

BEBYL.     No.     Why  should  I  ? 

MBS.  BUBDEN.  Do.  And,  Beryl,  whatever  he  may 
say,  insist  on  wearing  it. 

BEBYL.     Mother ! 

MBS.  BUBDEN.  You've  never  quarrelled  with  him, 
have  you.  Well,  work  up  a  good  old-fashioned  row. 
That's  one  of  the  things  you  want.  I'll  go  up  and 
bring  him  down.  We'll  show  him  the  frock  together. 
Mind,  I  won't  take  sides  on  any  account.  But  you 
have  my  sympathy. 

[Exit  MBS.  BUBDEN,  SEN. 

[BEBYL  picks  up  the  skirt   listlessly, 
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looks  at  it  and  then  tosses  it  back 
on  the  box.  Enter  FRANK 
ETTERIDGE,  through  French  win- 
dows, L.  BERYL  throws  herself 
on  the  settee,  L.C. 

FRANK.  Hello !  You  here !  Where's  Mr. 
Burden  ? 

BERYL.     Please ! 

FRANK.     Please. 

BERYL.     In  his  study. 

FRANK.       Oh  ! 

BERYL.  Through  that  door,  up  the  stairs  and  first 
on  the  right. 

FRANK.  I'm  not  going  yet  .  .  .  Look  here,  why 
have  you  been  so  beastly  to  me  ?  I'm  not  going  back 
to  Chatham  without  knowing. 

BERYL.  Pooh  !  I  can't  recall  my  attitude  towards 
you.  I  only  remember  you  when  you  are  actually  in 
sight. 

FRANK.     Was  it  because  I  footled  ? 

BERYL.  I  was  never  sufficiently  interested  to 
notice  what  you  did. 

FRANK.  You  were  angry,  or  affected  to  be  angry, 
because  I  didn't  take  things  seriously.  But  what  is 
the  use  of  worrying  over  an  entertainment  that  these 
rustics  cannot  possibly  understand  ? 

BERYL.  But  don't  you  realise,  you  egotistic  young 
trifler,  that  a  straining  after  perfection  is  the  only 
way  of  enjoying  an  art.  Would  you  enjoy  cricket  if 
you  had  only  learnt  half  the  laws  and  never 
practised  ? 
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FRANK.  Then  it  was  my  footling  that  annoyed 
you. 

BERYL.  I  summed  you  up  when  I  saw  you  first, 
and  now  I  know  my  estimate  was  right.  You  must 
leave  it  at  that  and  go  back  to  Chatham. 

FRANK.  I'll  leave  it  at  that  if  you  like,  but  if  you 
really  do  dislike  me  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  you 
don't  know  why. 

BERYL.     Your  rudeness  is  insufferable  [rising]. 
FRANK.     That's  a  pose.      You  said  it  artificially. 
Make  it  up  [holding  out  his  hand]. 

BERYL.  I  decline  to  recognise  that  I  have  con- 
descended to  quarrel. 

FRANK  [a  little  fiercely].  Make  it  up  ! 

BERYL.     Don't  adopt  that  tone.      I  pardon  you 

for  your  unimportance  if  that  is  what  you  want. 

FRANK.     You  shall  shake  hands  and  make  it  up. 

[He  seizes  her  hands  and  holds  them 

in  his.    The  door  R.  opens  and 

admits  MRS.  BURDEN,  SEN.    Seeing 

the  attitude  of  the  two  in  the  room, 

she  deliberately  trips  up  and  falls 

backwards  into   the  arms  of  the 

REV.   JOHN  BURDEN,  who  is  follow- 

ing  her.     FRANK  goes  up  L. 

MRS.  BURDEN.  Good  gracious,  that  piece  of  carpet 
will  be  the  death  of  me.  Did  I  hurt  you,  John  ? 

JOHN  [entering].  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,  mother.  It 
is  lucky  I  was  there  to  catch  you.  Well,  Beryl,  I 
hope  the  pierrots  are  all  in  fighting  fettle. 

[The  REV.  JOHN  BURDEN  is  a  man  of 
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about  thirty-Jive  years  of  age.  He 
is  handsome,  ascetic  of  countenance, 
with  a  very  determined  chin  and 
thin  lips.  He  is  very  self-centred, 
because  on  no  occasion  has  anyone 
proved  him  to  be  wrong  —  to  his 
satisfaction.  He  regards  BERYL, 
his  wife,  very  much  as  a 
Thackerayan  Colonel  would  regard 
his  daughter. 

BERYL  [catching  his  tone].  Yes,  John,  they  are  all 
ready  and  eager  for  the  fray. 

JOHN  [seeing  box  and  its  contents].  Ah,  here  is 
your  costume.  Pm  glad  it  has  come.  [He  eyes  the 
pretty  heap  a  little  doubtfully.]  I  hope  it  is  not  too 
— er — modern. 

BERYL.     Look  at  it  and  tell  me  what  you  think. 
JOHN  [picking  up  the  skirt  and  noticing  its  alarming 
brevity].     Really  Beryl,  I  may  be  wrong,  but — how 
far  is  your  waist  from  your  knees? 

[MRS.  BURDEN,  SEN.,  coughs. 

JOHN  [noticing  ETTERIDGE /or  the  first  time}.  Ah, 
Etteridge,  I  didn't  know  you  were  here  [holding  the 
skirt  behind  his  back].  Is  everything  fixed  up  ?  You 
had  no  difficulty  with  the  platform,  I  hope  ? 

FRANK.  Well,  sir,  I  came  in  to  ask  you  if  we  might 
move  it  a  little  nearer  the  pergola.  There  is  a  slight 
elevation  there  and  the  back  rows  will  get  a  much 
better  view. 

JOHN.  Certainly,  Etteridge,  do  what  you  think 
necessary. 
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FRANK.  Thank  you,  sir.  Ill  get  the  boys  to  move 
it  at  once. 

[Exit  ETTERIDGB  through  French 
windows,  L. 

[A  pause.] 

MRS.  BURDEN.  You  were  talking  about  Beryl's 
skirt,  John. 

JOHN.  Yes.  [He  produces  it  from  behind  his  back.] 
I  must  say  I  think  it  is  a  little  alarming. 

BERYL    [jumping  up  from  settee].     Look  ! 

[She  takes  it  from  him  and  hangs  it 
from  her  waist  and  reveals  its 
remarkable  deficiencies. 

JOHN.  Beryl,  you  do  not  contemplate  wearing  that  ? 

BERYL.     John,  I  am  going  to  wear  it. 

JOHN.  But  there  has  been  some  mistake  in  the 
measurements.  Is  it  too  late  to  alter  it  ?  I  don't 
know  much  about  these  matters,  but  aren't  you  women 
occasionally  in  the  habit  of — letting  down  tucks  or 
something  of  that  sort  ? 

BERYL.  There  isn't  a  tuck.  If  there  were,  I'd 
stick  to  it. 

JOHN.     But,  my  dear  child,  it  is  improper. 

BERYL.     Because  it  will  show  my  legs  ? 

JOHN.  Because  it  will  show  so  much  of  them.  I'm 
not  a  prude,  Beryl.  I  can  understand  the  necessity 
for  short  skirts  in  an  opera  bouffe  or  when  portraying 
some  light-hearted  character  at  a  fancy  dress  ball — 
but  in  this  case  you  will  be  setting  an  example  to  the 
village.  They  will  not  understand  your  costume. 
And  I'm  sure  the  Bishop  will  be  disgusted. 
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BERYL.  John,  I  organized  the  performance  to 
please  myself,  not  the  village  nor  the  Bishop.  I  am 
going  to  wear  this  frock  to  please  myself.  Honi  soit 
qui  mal  y  pense  ! 

JOHN.  A  very  common  remark,  Beryl,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  conscious  sinner.  I  wish  to  goodness 
the  Bishop  wasn't  coming. 

MRS.  BURDEN  [almost  shouting],  John,  do  you 
want  it  to  rain  ? 

JOHN.  I  do.  I  do.  When  I  look  at  that  thing, 
I  positively  do ! 

BERYL.  We  could  hold  the  entertainment  then  in 
the  school-room  as  arranged. 

JOHN.  Beryl,  this  is  all  a  joke.  The  costume  is 
for  Sheila  or  Olive  ? 

BERYL.  John,  you  are  positively  disgusting !  Why, 
they  are  both  miles  taller  than  I. 

JOHN.  So  they  are.  So  they  are.  But  they  are 
unmarried,  my  dear.  This  sort  of  thing  [taking  skirt 
from  BERYL]  is  sometimes  excusable  when  the  ultimate 
object  is  to  secure  a  good,  Christian  husband  [putting 
skirt  back  on  box].  Mother,  can't  you  use  your 
influence  over  Beryl  ?  You  know  what  scandal  it 
will  cause. 

MRS.  BURDEN.  You  are  quite  wrong,  John,  to  ask 
me  to  interfere.  It  is  your  and  Beryl's  business.  All 
I  can  promise  you  is  that  I  will  do  my  best  to  dis- 
tract the  Bishop. 

[Exit  a  little  stiffly  through  French 

windows,  L. 
[A  pause.    BERYL  rises  from  the  settee 
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and  goes  to  French  windows, 
looking  out  after  her  mother-in-law. 
JOHN  crosses  heavily  and  sits  on 
settee.  Bending  his  head  he  rests 
it  in  his  hands.  BERYL  comes 
down  to  box  on  table  down  R.C. 
and  takes  out  a  long,  slim  pair  of 
scarlet  silk  stockings.  She  presses 
them  caressingly  to  her  face,  enjoy- 
ing the  softness  of  the  silk  and 
smiling  the  while.  Then  she  goes 
to  her  husband  and  dangles  the 
stockings  playfully  against  his 
cheek.  JOHN  looks  up  with  a  jerk. 
BERYL  [laughingly].  What  do  you  think  of  these, 
John  ? 

JOHN.     Beryl,  you  are  not  going 

BERYL  [still  laughing  and  squeezing  them  against 
her  face].  Aren't  they  darlings  ? 

JOHN.     Beryl,  take  them  away  and  burn  them. 
BERYL.     Never,   never,   never  !      Oh,   you  dears ! 
[She  kisses  them.] 

JOHN.  Not  to  my  knowledge  since  Augustine 
introduced  Christianity  into  this  country  has  the 
wife  of  a  Vicar  of  the  Established  Church  worn  red 
silk  stockings. 

BERYL.     Why,  John,  Cardinals  wear  them. 
JOHN.     Fm  sure  they  don^. 

BERYL.  Well,  they  always  look  as  if  they  wear 
them. 

JOHN.     Nonsense,  and  remember  that  I  am  not  a 
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Cardinal,  and  have  no  sympathy  with  Cardinals, 
although  Heaven  knows  this  makes  me  wish  I  were 
celibate. 

BERYL  [coaxingly].  Don't  you  want  me  to  look 
pretty  ? 

JOHN.  I  want  you  first  of  all  to  be  an  obedient, 
loyal  wife. 

BERYL.  I'd  like  to  be  that.  But  I've  noticed  that 
women  who  are  obedient  generally  have  husbands 
who  insist  on  their  wives  doing  just  what  they  like. 

JOHN.     That's  Jesuitical. 

BERYL.  And  that  means  clever.  When  a  man  is 
beaten  in  an  argument  he  always  calls  his  opponent 
Jesuitical. 

JOHN.  If  you  had  the  decency  to  read  your 
Guardian  you  would 

BERYL.  My  dear  John,  according  to  your  lights  I 
have  no  decency.  It's  no  good  my  trying  to  persuade 
or  deceive  you  into  thinking  that  I  have.  When  I'm 
hundreds  of  years  older  I  shan't  wear  short  skirts  and 
red  silk  stockings,  but  while  I'm  young  I  will  if  I  get 
the  chance.  It  can't  be  immoral  to  make  yourself 
look  pretty. 

JOHN.  Think  of  the  example  you  are  setting. 
The  young  women  of  the  village  are  to  be  asked 
to  contemplate  the  wife  of  their  spiritual  director 
dressed  like  an  Empire  ballet  girl. 

BERYL.  And  a  world  of  good  it  will  do  them. 
The  impression  made  on  their  dull  brains  will  be 
just  of  the  right  kind.  There  isn't  one  of  the  half- 
educated  people  in  the  village  who  does  not  associate 
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the  Church  and  Christianity  with  what  is  dreary  and 
solemn  and  dull.  Oh  !  if  you  would  only  crack  a  joke 
sometimes  in  Church. 

JOHN.     Beryl ! 

BERYL.  I  mean  it.  Crack  a  joke,  make  them  laugh. 
I  believe  pure  laughter  is  as  good  as  a  prayer. 

JOHN.     Beryl,  this  is  sheer  paganism. 

BERYL.  Is  it  ?  I  like  the  word  pagan  !  Yes,  I'm 
sure  I'm  a  pagan.  That's  why  I  shall  be  of  such  use 
to  the  Church  this  afternoon.  The  pretty  pagan 
will  masquerade  as  a  Christian.  Hodge  and  his  wife 
and  daughters  will  open  their  mouths  and  clap  their 
hands  and  say  to  themselves :  "  For  the  first  time  I 
have  seen  something  attractive  in  religion.  Here  is 
the  Vicar's  wife  quite  happy  and  quite  pretty,  just  as 
if  there  were  no  such  things  in  the  world  as  Eccle- 
siastes  and — and  Paralipomenon."  Oh,  they'll  be 
shocked,  but  they'll  think  of  me  in  Church  next 
Sunday,  and  they  won't  go  to  sleep  when  .  .  .  oh,  of 
course,  I'm  exaggerating,  John,  but  you  see  a  little 
bit  of  what  I  mean. 

JOHN.  I  cannot.  I  can  only  suggest  that  you 
have  been  reading  realistic  novels  or  something 
equally  disgusting. 

BERYL.  I  haven't.  Those  asterisks  are  so  unsatis- 
fying. If  I  read  more,  though,  perhaps  I  should  be 
solemn  and  good,  very  good,  Berkeley  Square  good,  you 
know ;  beautiful  as  well  as  innocent.  I'm  fairly  virtuous 
now,  though.  Two  or  three  tiny  sins  a  day  about. 
If  I  didn't  commit  them  I  should  feel  uncharitable. 

JOHN.     There  is  nothing  so  dreary  as  flippancy. 
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When  it  is  allied  to  a  penchant  for  indecency,  the 
character  is  damned. 

BEBYL  [after  a  pause].     That's  rather  strong,  John. 

JOHN.     Is  it  ?     I  meant  it  to  be. 

BEEYL.     How  far  apart  we  are. 

JOHN.     We  were  not  till  to-day. 

BERYL.  We  have  only  realised  it  properly  to-day. 
Do  you  still  love  me  ? 

JOHN.     Don't  be  ridiculous. 

BEEYL.  I  suppose  you  do,  or  are  satisfied  that  you 
do.  But  what  you  call  love  is  probably  not  what 
I  would  call  love.  But  I  don't  want  to  dogmatise 
about  it,  because  I  am  quite  sure  I  do  not  know 
what  love  is. 

JOHN.  The  first  instinct  of  the  lover  is  to  protect. 
I  am  trying  to  protect  you — from  yourself. 

BEEYL.  That  strikes  me  as  a  selfish  kind  of  love. 
I  think  the  real  lover  should  encourage  his  beloved 
to  be  herself.  If  he  wants  to  alter  her,  he  descends 
to  the  level  of  a  jobbing  plumber. 

JOHN.  You  cannot  love  me,  or  you  would  not 
defy  me. 

BEEYL.  Eve  defied  Adam,  but  I  am  sure  she  loved 
him  very  much.  And  I'm  sure  he  never  interfered 

with [glancing  at  the  skirt].  Ah,  well,  I  won't 

say  that. 

JOHN.  If  I  appeal  to  you  as  your  husband  as  well 
as  in  the  character  of  the  Vicar  of  the  parish,  whose 
spiritual  welfare  you  surely  have  at  heart 

BEEYL.  It  would  be  no  good,  John.  To-day  I 
am  going  to  forget  that  I  am  anything  but  myself. 
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I  am  going  to  try  to  forget  that  I  am  a  daughter,  a 
wife  or  a  mother.  At  the  strike  of  four  I  become 
a  pierrette — a  columbine,  if  you  like.  I  want  to 
know  what  it  feels  like  to  test  one's  individuality. 
I  may  fail.  I  may  come  back  and  fall  at  your  feet, 
and  ask  you  to  eat  the  fatted  veal — although  I  hate 
the  stuff  myself.  I  may  abandon  nainsook  and  nun's 
veiling.  I  may  decide  definitely  for  sackcloth, 
canvas  and  tarpaulin.  They  say  crepe-de-chine  sins 
produce  calico  punishments.  But  I  wouldn't  expect 
or  ask  for  punishment.  I  would  come  as  a  sincere 
penitent — and  it's  no  good  whacking  that  sort  of 
person — or  wouldn't  come  at  all. 

JOHN.  Beryl,  come  and  sit  beside  me.  [She  sits 
on  his  right  on  the  settee.]  Are  you  losing  your 
respect  for — your  belief  in  your  religion  ? 

BERYL.  Do  you  mean  about  the  difference  between 
being  good  and  being  bad  ? 

JOHN.  I  mean,  Beryl,  the  fundamental  truths  of 
the  religion  in  which  you  have  been  brought  up. 

BERYL.  I  believe  in  it  all,  of  course.  But  you 
know,  John,  you  make  it  all  such  a  very  miserable 
affair  that  I  wish  it  wasn't  necessary  to  believe  in  it. 

JOHN  [hurt].  You  mean  you  have  grown  to  dislike 
religion  because  it  is  the  cause  of  your  having  to  live 
in  a  dull,  country  village. 

BERYL.  Not  at  all.  [thoughtfully]  If  you  get 
married,  I  suppose  you  may  as  well  live  in  the 
country.  What  I  feel  is  that  the  religion  such  as 
you  teach  and  we  profess  might  be  so  much  more 
interesting. 
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JOHN  [sarcastically].  You  would  like  a  cine- 
matograph entertainment  from  the  altar,  I  presume  ? 

BEEYL.  Oh,  no ;  that  would  be  vulgar.  No, 
John,  I  don't  see  how  you  could  possibly  brighten 
up  things  as  they  are.  Couldn't  you  join  some 
other  religion  ? 

JOHN.     Beryl,  this  is  getting  beyond  a  joke. 

BEEYL.  I've  been  reading  a  book  which  says  that 
when  we  are  dead  we  become — what  do  you  think  ? 

JOHN.  It  depends  upon  the  imbecile  imagination 
of  the  author. 

BEEYL.     Well,  I'll  tell  you.     Animals. 

JOHN  [roaring] .     Animals  ! 

BEEYL.  Yes.  And  as  far  as  I  make  out  from  her 
disposition  and  temperament,  your  mother  will 
become  a  canary. 

JOHN.     My  dear  child 

BERYL.  Oh,  you  can  tell  from  the  book — up  to 
a  point,  of  course — what  everyone  will  become. 
I  haven't  told  your  mother  yet,  because  she  might 
worry.  Fancy  having  to  live  entirely  on  birdseed. 

JOHN.  This  has  all  gone  too  far  [rising  and 
going  C.].  I  have  been  neglecting  you,  I  am 
afraid.  I  am  to  blame.  We  will  burn  this  precious 
book, and 

BEEYL  [who  does  not  listen].  I'm  to  be  a  rabbit — 
with  a  well-cut  tail. 

JOHN  [almost  shouting].  Beryl,  this  must  stop. 
Do  you  understand  me?  Don't  you  realize  what 
pain  you  are  causing  me? 

BEEYL  [curiously].     Why  should  you  be  so  pained  ? 
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JOHN  [his  voice  trembling  with  emotion].     Because 
you  are  ridiculing  my  vocation,  making  light  of  all 
that  is  most  sacred  in  your  husband's  eyes.     Does 
any  sort  of  fancy,  any  sort  of  temperament  justify 
that  ?     Where  is  the  love  you  once  professed  if  you 
can  torture  me  so  callously  ?     You  are  not  thinking 
of  what  you  are  saying,  Heaven  knows,  but  your 
womanhood,  your  motherhood,  should  teach  you  to 
be  gentle  in  a  matter  like  that.     [BERYL  buries  her 
face  in  a  cushion.]     Beryl,  Beryl,  don't  try  to  be 
cynical  and  flippant.      It  is  so  cheap  and  useless. 
And   above   all,   never  jibe   at  sincerity,  even  if  it 
amounts  to  fanaticism.     I  want  to  tell  you  a  story. 
Lift  your  head.     One  evening,  before  I  entered  the 
Church,  I  sat  in  a  club  smoking-room  with  about 
a  dozen  young  fellows.     We  were  drinking  and  we 
were  telling  coarse  anecdotes  in  turn.     Suddenly  a 
man  told  a  story  introducing  the  name  of  a  saint. 
He  made  some  coarse  jibe  about  the  saint.     One  of 
the  men,  who  was  a  Catholic,  got  up  at  once.     His 
face   was   livid.     He   turned   on  the  man  who  had 
told  the  story  and  said,  "You  might  just   as  well 
have  hit  my  mother  in  the  face."     Now  that   man 
I  know  was  not  a  practical  Catholic,  but  the  coarse 
sneer  at  his  sincere  beliefs  stung  him  into  doing  a 
very  unusual  thing.    You  made  me  feel  very  like  that 
just  now. 

BERYL.  Did  I  sneer  ?  I  am  sorry  if  I  did.  But 
tell  me,  John,  how  is  a  husband  to  know,  if 
the  wife  remains  silent  ?  Would  you  rather  have 
me  bottle  up  my  discontent  and  pretend  to  think 
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what  I  do   not  think,  pretend  to  be   what   I  am 
not? 

JOHN.  If  you  are  in  doubt,  you  can  make  that 
clear  very  easily  and  quite  inoffensively. 

BEETL.     Nonsense.     I  wasn't  offensive. 

JOHN.  You  don't  know  how  you  hurt.  I  sup- 
pose it  was  a  waste  of  time  my  trying  to  explain. 

BERYL.  No.  I  understand  you.  It  was  good  of 
you,  of  course,  to  take  the  trouble. 

JOHN.     And  it  has  had  no  effect  ? 

BERYL.     How  do  you  mean  ? 

JOHN.  You  are  still  going  to  wear  this  indecent 
costume  ? 

BERYL  [flaming  up].  Yes.  It  is  not  indecent. 
And  I  am  going  to  wear  it. 

JOHN  [angrily].  And  if  instead  of  appealing  to 
you,  I  command 

BERYL.  I  shall  disobey.  If  I  give  in  now,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  I'm  damned  for  ever. 

JOHN.     What  do  you  mean  ?     You  shall  obey. 

BERYL.     I  shall  not. 

[She  dashes  to  the  box  and  grabs  the 
costume,  hugging  it  to  her. 

JOHN.     Give  it  to  me.     I'll  burn  it. 

BERYL.  You  won't.  [His  hand  is  on  it]  I'll 
leave  you  if  you  take  it  from  me.  I'll  never  live 
with  you  again. 

JOHN.  Leave  me  if  you  like,  you  shameless  girl. 
But  remember  what's  upstairs  belongs  to  me  ! 

[BERYL  looks  up  half  frightened  into  his 
furious  face.      She   still  clutches 
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the  pierrot  clothes  to  her  breast. 
A  moment's  pause.  Suddenly 
from  upstairs  there  comes  the 
sound  of  a  bump  and  the  noise 
of  a  child  crying. 

JOHN.     Good  Heavens  !     She's  fallen  out  of  bed. 
BERYL.     Oh,  John,  surely  not.     [She   throws   the 
clothes   on   to   the  box  again.]     There's  no  one  up 
there  ! 

[She  makes  hurriedly  for  the  door  R. 
JOHN.     No,  Beryl,  111  go.     She  might  have  hurt 
herself  and  it'll  shock  you. 

BERYL.  No,  John,  let  me  go.  I  understand  her. 
You  don't. 

JOHN.     Beryl,  I'll  go.     You  wait  here. 
BERYL.     John,  I  insist. 

[They  go  out  R.  together. 
[Enter   MRS.   BURDEN,  SEN.,  hurriedly 

through  French  windows  L. 

MRS.  BURDEN.  John,  Beryl !  The  Bishop  !  Why, 
where  are  they?  [She  turns  back  to  windows  and 
claps  her  hands.]  Olive,  Sheila,  Mr.  Etteridge ! 

[Beckoning. 

[Enter  JACK,  IAN,  FRANK,  SHEILA  and 
OLIVE  hurriedly  through  windows. 
JACK  drops  down  Z/.,  the  others 
staying  up  stage. 

MRS.  BURDEN.  The  Bishop  is  here.  Have  any  of 
you  seen  Mr.  Burden  ? 

[Enter  PARLOURMAID. 

MAID  [nervously].    His  Majesty  the  Bishop,  ma'am. 

c  2 
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[Enter  the  BISHOP  OF  MUNBBIDGE, 
followed  by  his  Secretary,  the 
REV.  WM.  BUMSEY.  The  Bishop 
is  short,  slim,  smart  and  clean 
shaven.  He  looks  as  if  he  lived 
well  and  never  drank  between 
meals.  He  has  a  twinkling  eye 
and  a  charming  smile.  MB. 
RUMSEY  wears  glasses  and  is 
spare  and  of  medium  height.  His 
attitude  is  one  of  great  reserve 
and  self-effacement. 

BISHOP.     Ah,  my  dear  Mrs.  Burden,  it  is  quite  a 
long  time  since  I  had  the  pleasure 

[He  is  interrupted  by  a  long  roll  of 
thunder.  MRS.  BURDEN  drops  his 
hand.  There  is  a  moment  of 
frozen  silence.  Then  comes  the 
sound  of  a  great  burst  of  rain. 
Simultaneously  all,  except  JACK, 
flock  to  the  French  windows  L., 
each  exclaiming  disgustedly  in  his 
or  her  particular  way.  JACK  turns 
towards  the  window,  but  does  not 
move.  The  BISHOP  and  his  Secre- 
tary are  left  C.  Puzzled  at  first 
by  this  extraordinary  conduct  on 
the  part  of  his  hosts,  the  BISHOP 
drops  down  slightly  R.C.,  and 
standing  over  table  gazes  with 
unmixed  astonishment  at  the 
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pierrette  skirt  and  stockings. 
Enter  from  R.  MBS.  BURDEN 
carrying  baby  in  long  clothes, 
followed  by  MB.  BUBDEN.  They 
putt  up  sharp  at  the  spectacle  of 
the  BISHOP  picking  up  the  stock- 
ings. He  drops  them  hurriedly 
when  he  realises  what  they  are, 
and  impetuously  approaches  JACK, 
down  L.,  and  shakes  his  hand 
violently.  Another  more  violent 
peal  of  thunder. 

CUBTAIN 


ACT   II 

THE    EOSE    PEKGOLA   IN    THE    VICAKAGE    GAEDEN. 

The  Pergola  runs  across  the  back  oj  the  stage.  Its 
arches  are  heavily  laden  with  roses,  but  glimpses 
may  be  had  of  anyone  walking  through.  From 
the  centre  of  each  arch  hangs  a  Japanese  lan- 
tern. The  time  is  just  after  sunset  on  a 
summer  night.  There  is  a  clear  moon,  so  that 
the  lawn  is  softly  lit,  but  the  lighting  of  the 
interior  of  the  Pergola,  thanks  to  the  Japanese 
lanterns,  is  stronger  and  more  yellow.  On  the 
lawn  down  stage  are  five  wickerwork  chairs  and  a 
small,  solid-looking  garden  table,  on  which  is  the 
current  copy  of  the  "Bystander,"  box  of  cigarettes, 
ash-trays,  matches  and  a  few  morning  papers. 

Before  and  after  the  curtain  rises  the  pierrot  party 
is  singing  a  cantatette,  "  Good-bye  Little  Girls 
and  Boys."  At  the  end  of  the  cantatette  there 
is  a  little  burst  of  applause,  followed  by  the 
sound  of  a  piano  playing  "  God  save  the  King" 
These  sounds  come  from  off  L.  When  the  cur- 
tain rises  the  BISHOP  and  MES.  BUEDEN,  SEN.,  are 
discovered  in  the  Pergola  about  L.C.  Their 
backs  are  half  turned  to  the  audience,  and  they 
are  chatting  with  considerable  animation  and  not 
a  little  gesture.  The  music,  of  course,  prevents 
their  voices  being  heard.  When  the  music  ceases, 
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they  resume  their  walk  along  the  Pergola,  going 
off  R.,  speaking  as  they  go. 

BISHOP  [earnestly  and  emphatically].    Mrs.  Burden, 

I  am  convinced  that  you  are  wrong.    I  am  strongly  of 

opinion  that  beer  tastes  best  out  of  a  pewter  tankard. 

MRS.  BURDEN.     But  earthenware,  my  dear  Bishop, 

is [They  are  off".] 

[Enter  from  L.  JOHN  BURDEN,  followed 
by  MR.  RUMSEY.  They  enter 
through  the  Pergola,  and  parting 
the  roses,  enter  C.,  coming  down 
to  the  chairs. 

JOHN.  Shall  we  sit  out  here,  Mr.  Rumsey.  The 
evening  air  is  really  very  refreshing.  You  are  not 
afraid  of  the  dew,  I  hope. 

RUMSEY.  No.  [JOHN  sits  R.C.,  RUMSEY  afterwards 
extreme  L.] 

JOHN  [after  a  trifling  pause}.     How  do  you  like 
your  duties  at  the  Bishop's  house  ? 
RUMSEY.     Very  well. 

JOHN  [after  another  trifling  pause}.      Yes.     They 
must  be  very  pleasurable.     Constant  and  interesting 
work — what   could   be   nicer  ?     [A  pause.}     I   said 
what  could  be  nicer,  Mr.  Rumsey  ? 
RUMSEY  [unhappily].     Oh,  nothing. 
JOHN.     My  work  here  is  so  spasmodic.     Sometimes 
I  wish  my  people  were  not  so  good  [smiling  slightly]. 
That  will  seem  strange  to  you.     I  don't  believe  that 
we  have  more  than  two  Ritualists  in  the  parish. 

[RUMSEY,  after  a  pause,  opens  his  mouth. 
JOHN  leans  forward  expectantly, 
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but  RUMSEY  retires  within  himself 

again  without  having  spoken.  JOHN 

lights  a  cigarette.     SHEILA    and 

JACK,   in   pierrot    costume,  cross 

Pergola  through  from  L.  to  R. 

JACK'S  arm  is  round  SHEILA'S  neck. 

JOHN.     One  should  of  course  be  satisfied.     There 

are  some  Nonconformists.     [RUMSEY   shows  no  sign 

of  interest.]     I  awarded  one  a  prize  to-day  at  the 

Flower  Show.     His  principles  do  not  seem  to  have 

affected   his   cultivation   of   French   beans.      [JOHN 

titters  slightly,  but  RUMSEY  refuses   to  be  cheerful.] 

I  am  glad  our  lay  reader  won  the   first   prize   for 

his    tomato    crop.      He   is    unsalaried,   you   know. 

[RUMSEY  condescends  to  nod.]     He  would  have  won 

with  his  cherries,  too,  I  am  sure,  but  unfortunately 

my  mother  absent-mindedly  ate  the  exhibit  before 

we  had  time  to  judge  it. 

[RUMSEY  emits  an  extraordinary  noise, 
sometimes  charitably  called  a 
smothered  laugh. 

JOHN.     Did  you  like  the  Doctor's  speech.     He  is 
always  so  cheerful.     Just  now  we  have  an  epidemic 
of  mumps  in  the  parish.     I  daresay  you  noticed  it. 
RUMSEY  [gloomily].     Noticed  it  ? 
JOHN.     Yes.     Quite  a  number  of  the  sufferers  were 
present,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

[Enter  from  JR.  along  Pergola  the 
BISHOP  and  MRS.  BURDEN,  SEN. 
They  part  the  flowers  and  come 
down  C. 
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BISHOP.  Ah,  here  you  are,  Burden,  and  you,  too, 
Rumsey.  Having  a  jolly  little  chat  about  old  times, 
eh  ?  [Offers  MRS.  BURDEN,  SEN.,  chair  L.C.,  in  which 
she  sits.] 

[The  BISHOP  then  sits  C. 

JOHN.    We  were  just  chatting  about  to-day's  events. 

BISHOP.  And  hasn't  it  been  a  delightful  day? 
[The  BISHOP'S  speech  is  unctuous,  but  there  is  rare 
fascination  in  his  manner.]  Everything  perfect. 
Charming  company,  delightful  weather — 

MRS.  BURDEN.  Except  for  that  one  little  storm  on 
your  arrival. 

BISHOP.  And  that  was  just  what  we  wanted  to 
clear  the  air.  And  the  Flower  Show  was  so  pretty, 
and  the  vegetables,  the  onions  and  things  all  so 
beautifully — er — ripe.  Didn't  you  like  the  onions, 
Mrs.  Burden  ? 

JOHN  [coldly].  You  do  not  mention  the  musical 
portion  of  the  entertainment. 

BISHOP.  Ah,  yes,  the  music.  Delightful.  That 
little  song  your  wife  sang,  particularly.  [A  silence.] 
I  mean  the  one  about  the  Butterflies  and  Wopses. 

[Singing]  Sing  ho,  the  daisies  in  the  copses — 
Sing  hey,  the  butterflies  and  wopses  ! 

So  pleasant  to  hear  a  song  like  that.  So  takingly 
unpretentious,  you  know.  When  I  was  a  very  young 
mail  I  used  to  spend  a  lot  of  my  time  in  the  public- 
house.  [Sensation.]  I  remember  hearing  a  girl  sing 
a  song  like  that  at  a  smoking  concert  in  the  back 
parlour.  It's  years  ago. 
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MBS.  BUEDEN  [mischievously].  And  what  did  you 
think  of  my  daughter-in-law's  dance  ? 

BISHOP.     Oh,  very — er — capable,  very  capable. 

JOHN.  As  soon  as  it  started  I  distinctly  heard  Lady 
Blurton  instruct  her  son  to  go  home  and  water  the 
plants. 

BISHOP.     Poor  boy  !     He  would  have  enjoyed  it. 

JOHN.  I  hope  your  Lordship  was  not  scandalized  at 
my  wife's  costume. 

BISHOP.  Scandalized  !  Oh  come,  my  dear  Burden, 
I  thought  it  was  awfully  pretty. 

MKS.  BURDEN  [clapping  her  hands].  There,  John, 
I  told  you  that  you  were  making  a  fuss  about  nothing. 

JOHN.  His  Lordship  is  probably  anxious  to  spare 
my  feelings. 

BISHOP.  My  dear  Burden,  I  think  you  should  be 
proud  of  your  wife.  So  talented — so  lively — so — 

JOHN.  My  Lord,  should  the  wife  of  a  Vicar  of  the 
Established  Church  wear  such  short  frock?  in  public ; 
such  stockings,  such  a  flamboyant  garter 

BISHOP.     Oh,  I  rather  liked  the  garter. 

MRS.  BURDEN.     And  so  did  I. 

BISHOP.  They're  so  rarely  seen  nowadays,  I 
understand. 

MRS.  BURDEN.  Banished  altogether,  Bishop,  I 
believe. 

BISHOP.  Yes.  I  read  something  about  it  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  Times.  Such  a  useful  paper  that. 
It  had  the  news  to  itself,  I  think.  Quite  a  "  scoop  " 
I  think  they  call  it.  The  other  papers  hadn't  heard, 
or  noticed,  I  mean.  Still,  I  think  it's  a  pity. 
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JOHN.  Ah,  I  thought  you  would  agree  in  the  end. 
BISHOP.  I  mean  I  think  ifs  a  pity  that  the  garter 
should  be  abolished.  Is  it  not  associated  with  our 
most  ancient  order  of  chivalry  ?  I  suppose  if  King 
Edward  III.  had  lived  in  these  days  he  would  have 
founded  an  Order  of  the — er,  what  is  the  substitute, 
Mrs.  Burden  ? 

MRS.  BURDEN  [thoroughly  enjoying  herself].  The 
suspender,  Bishop. 

BISHOP.  Quite  so.  The  suspender.  How  quaint  to 
be  a  Knight  of  the  Suspender,  eh  ?  We  English  have 
been  so  French  at  times,  haven't  we  ? 

[Enter  BERYL  from  L.  through  Pergola. 
She  breaks  through  the  flowers 
L.C.  and  comes  down.  Over  her 
pierrette  costume  she  wears  a 
rich  purple  cloak  of  very  thin 
material  with  silver  buttons.  She 
has  a  tiny  pierrette  cap  on  her 
head.  The  men  rise. 

BERYL  [seating  herself  on  her  husband's  chair, 
R.C.,  next  the  BISHOP,  JOHN  taking  cJiair  at 
extreme  1L]  Ought  we  not  to  be  thinking  of 
supper,  John  ? 

BISHOP.  Ah,  let  us  go  on  thinking  about  it,  Mrs. 
John.  Thinking  about  it  is  so  much  nicer  than 
eating  it.  Supper  is  generally  so  disappointing. 
Don't  you  think  so  ? 

BERYL.     I  never  eat  it.     It  is  a  man's  meal. 
BISHOP.     I  suppose  it  is.     I  prefer  boiled  onions 
and  potatoes  baked  in  their  jackets.       And  I  notice 
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that  if  I  allow  myself  to  hope  for  anything  like  that, 
my  cook  gives  me — er — brawn  or  a  very  skinny 
omelette.  You  know  the — er — brawn  at  Bishop's 
House,  don't  you,  Rumsey  ? 

BUMSEY.     Yes,  my  Lord. 

BISHOP.  Dear  old  Rumsey  !  After  the  dull  routine 
of  my  house,  it's  such  a  pleasure  for  him  to  be  here 
chatting  with  all  you  dear  people. 

BERYL.     Are  you  feeling  hungry,  Mr.  Rumsey  ? 

BUMSEY.     No,  Mrs.  Burden,  thank  you. 

BISHOP.  We  seem  to  be  quite  unanimous  to-night 
about  snubbing  our  stomachs,  don't  we.  Making  a 
meal  of  the  moonlight,  eh  ?  Do  you  gather  much 
sustenance  from  the  moon,  Mrs.  Burden  ? 

MRS.  BURDEN  [bubbling  with  mirth].  How  funny 
you  are,  Bishop.  Quite  like  Gilbert  and  Sullivan. 

BISHOP.  M'yes.  .  .  .  And  that  reminds  me  of  the 
music.  What  a  delightful  programme  you  gave  us, 
Mrs.  John. 

BERYL.  I  am  glad  you  liked  it.  My  husband 
thought  you  would  be  shocked. 

JOHN.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  subject  of 
your  costume,  Beryl.  His  Lordship  is  good  enough 
to — er — condone  the  offence. 

BISHOP.  Oh,  don't  put  it  that  way,  Burden.  I 
thought  your  wife's  attire  perfectly  charming.  Not 
that  I  notice  lady's  frocks  as  a  rule.  I  don't  think 
I  particularly  noticed  this  one.  One  remembers  an 
ugly  dress  so  much  more  easily,  don't  you  think  so  ? 
[Speaking  to  everyone ;  he  gets  no  reply].  Surely  you 
think  so,  Burden  ? 
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JOHN.  In  the  matter  of  clothing,  I  am  attracted 
by  adequacy.  I  shall  always  do  my  best  to  dis- 
courage what  is  known  as  the  deini- toilette. 

BERYL.  It  takes  even  longer  to  put  on,  John 
dear. 

JOHN.  In  his  Lordship's  presence,  Beryl,  that  is  out 
of  place. 

[At  this  point  MRS.  BURDEN,  SEN.,  is 
whispering  something  into  the 
BISHOP'S  ear,  at  which  he  is 
chuckling  immoderately. 

BISHOP  [still  chuckling  and  talking  to  MRS.  BURDEN, 
SEN.,  only].  Yes,  yes,  that  is  just  what  a  Minor 
Canon  would  say. 

[Enter  PARLOURMAID  from  L. 

MAID  [nervously].  Excuse  me,  ma'am,  but  nurse 
sent  me  to  tell  you  that  baby's  crying. 

BERYL  [jumping  up].  Poor  darling.  It's  her 
teeth,  you  know,  Bishop.  You'll  excuse  me. 

[Exit  hurriedly  L.,  followed  by  MAID. 

JOHN.  Not  exactly  her  teeth,  of  course,  my  Lord. 
She  has  none.  This  is  the  fractious  period  prior  to 
their  arrival. 

BISHOP.     Ye — es. 

MRS.  BURDEN.  And  you  would  never  believe  what 
tempers  she  gets  in.  Screams  at  the  top  of  her  voice, 
stiffens  herself  and  goes  black  round  the  mouth, 
little  darling. 

BISHOP.     Dear  little  thing ! 

BURDEN.  It  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  to  do 
with  a  child  in  one  of  these  paroxysms.  I  have  a 
married  brother  who  adopts  rather  a  callous  method. 
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He  squirts  the  soda  syphon  in  their  faces.     It  seems 
cruel,  but  it's  wonderfully  effective. 

BISHOP.  I  should  have  thought  it  would  have 
killed  them. 

MES.  BUEDEN.  Oh,  no,  Bishop.  Babies  are  wonder- 
fully hardy.  I  had  ten. 

BISHOP.     Excellent,  excellent. 

MES.  BUEDEN.  Yes,  ten.  One  contracted  appendi- 
citis. Nine  didn't. 

BISHOP.     I'm  so  sorry.     I  mean  I'm  so  glad. 

JOHN  [who  does  not  hear  these  remarks].  You  see 
it  prevents  them  going  off  into  a  fit.  The  gaseous 

nature  of  the  contents  of  the  syphon  affects 

[Enter  BEEYL  smilingly  from  L. 

BEEYL.  It  was  only  her  little  gums  worrying  her. 
Aren't  you  getting  cold  out  here  ? 

BISHOP.  Oh,  no,  do  sit  down  with  us,  Mrs.  Burden. 
Continual  changes  in  one's  environment  are  so 
unhealthy. 

JOHN.  I  can  understand  your  feeling  cold,  Beryl. 
Hadn't  you  better  put  on  something  more — hygienic 
before  supper  [a  strained  silence]. 

BISHOP  [awkwardly].  Do  you  ever  hear  the 
nightingale  in  this  parish  ? 

MES.  BUEDEN.  I  occasionally  hear  a  most  offensive 
owl. 

BISHOP  [after  another  pause  with  more  than  half 
a  glance  towards  BUEDEN].  I  never  admired  owls. 

MES.  BUEDEN.  Still,  natural  history  is  very 
interesting. 

BISHOP.  Yes,  and — er — county  cricket,  don't  you 
think  ? 
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MRS.  BURDEN.     I  suppose  the  villagers  are  finding 
their  way  home  now. 

BISHOP.     Yes.     I  notice  that  all  country  folk  are 
modest  as  to  the  length  of  their  pleasures. 

MRS.  BURDEN.  And  so  well  behaved  just  about 
here.  No  drunkenness.  I  suppose  they're  frightened. 
BISHOP.  Ah,  let  us  ascribe  it  to  a  better  motive 
than  that,  Mrs.  Burden.  I  have  no  doubt  that  their 
sobriety  is  due  to  your  son's  patient  work.  But  I 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  notice  an  absence  of 
courting  of  the  horseplay  variety.  I  never  blame 
girls  and  boys  for  being  girls  and  boys,  but  on  a 
warm,  moonlight  night  they  are  unfortunately  apt  to 
exceed  the  bounds  of  license.  This  evening  has  been 

pleasurably  free  from 

[There  is  a  sudden  exclamation  from 
the  Pergola,  which,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  much  more  strongly 
lit  than  the  lawn,  owing  to  the 
light  from  the  Japanese  lanterns. 
OLIVE  bursts  through  the  Jlowers 
up  L.,  running  from  IAN,  who 
follows  sharply  after  her.  He 
catches  her  up  L.  and  kisses  her 
with  a  resounding  smack,  laughing 
at  her  half-hearted  attempt  to 
escape.  Both  are  in  pierrot 
costume.  All  rise  with  the  excep- 
tion of  BERYL. 

JOHN    [in   a  voice  of  steel].     Miss    Morris — Mr. 
Lindsay,  will  you  take  supper  with  us  ? 
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OLIVE  [hysterically].     With  pleasure,  Mr.  Burden. 
IAN  [shamefacedly].     Thanks  awfully. 

[BURDEN  leads  the  way  off"  L.  OLIVE 
and  IAN  sheepishly  follow  him. 
BEKYL  rather  pointedly  moves  her 
chair  down  to  R.  of  table,  sits  and 
picks  up  "  The  Bystander.'''' 

MRS.  BURDEN.  Now  will  you  escort  me  in,  Mr. 
Rumsey.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  all  about  yourself. 
You  remind  me  so  much  of  my  appendicitis  boy. 

[Talking   as   she  goes  off  L.  on  MR. 

RUMSEY'S  arm.] 

BISHOP.  Mrs.  Burden,  are  you  going  in  to  supper 
at  once  ? 

BERYL  [a  little  tvearily].     Not  at  once. 

[The  BISHOP  takes  the  chair  MRS. 
BURDEN,  SEN.,  has  just  vacated 
and  brings  it  down  L.  of  table,  but 
not  too  close  to  it. 

BISHOP.  Do  you  find  that  paper  interesting  ?  It 
is  odd  that  you  should  be  reading  it,  because  I  feel 
just  now  as  if  I  were  a  character  in  a  worldly  short 
story. 

BERYL.  You  have  suffered  unpardonable  dis- 
courtesy. My  husband  should  have  known  better 
than  endeavour  to  embroil  you  in  a  domestic  tiff. 

BISHOP.  My  dear  Mrs.  Burden,  I  am  hardened  to 
it.  I  am  a  Bishop  and  a  bachelor,  and  if  that  does 
not  qualify  me  to  advise  married  people,  then  the 
daily  papers  are  grossly  misinformed. 

BERYL.     I  wonder  if  you  understand  my  position  ? 
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I  am  married  to  an  honourable  man.  No,  more  than 
that.  An  honourable  clergyman — which  Brutus 
wasn't.  I  am  married  to  a  man  who  reads  serial 
stories  in  the  newspapers,  who  cuts  up  a  sheet  of 
stamps  with  the  scissors,  instead  of  tearing  them,  as 
the  pagans  do,  who  always  books  his  seat  in  advance 
if  he  is  going  on  a  five-mile  railway  journey.  Fancy 
never  experiencing  the  romance  of  being  compelled 
to  sit  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  carriage.  I  have 
married  a  man  who  uses  a  fruit  knife  on  a  pear 
instead  of  his  teeth.  Fancy  missing  the  glory  of 
letting  the  juice  run  down  your  chin.  He  won't  let 
me  smoke  or  wear  spats  or  ride  astride.  I  give  him 
his  way  on  those  three  points,  because  I  think  them 
hateful  myself.  I  want  to  be  a  woman,  and  a  woman 
can't  be  a  woman  unless — oh  !  you  must  understand. 

BISHOP.  I  do,  Mrs.  Burden,  I  do.  [Half  aside.] 
At  least,  I'm  supposed  to. 

BERYL.  You  see  how  important  this  matter  of  the 
frock  is.  If  I  surrender  to  his  views  in  this  case,  my 
whole  life  will  be  affected.  It  will  affect  my  reading, 
my  entertainment,  my  very  food,  I  swear,  and,  above 
all,  my  respect  for  myself.  I  wear  silk  stockings 
every  day  now — forgive  my  intimacy,  won't  you, 
Bishop  ? — but  only  because  he  doesn't  know  I  wear 
them. 

[The  parting   of  BERYL'S   cloak   now 
discloses  her  scarlet  stockings. 

BISHOP  [in  his  very  lest  May  meeting  manner].  I 
could  advise  you  better  if  I  recognised  your  genre. 
Women  who  come  to  me  for  advice  are  either  Mary 
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Magdalens  or  metaphorically  married  to  Julius 
Caesar. 

BERYL.  Ah,  I'm  not  above  suspicion.  That  is 
impossible  in  the  twentieth  century.  Every  woman 
is  suspected.  Can  it  be  possible  that  I  am  a 
Magdalen  in  embryo  ? 

BISHOP.  No.  Magdalens  are  very  adaptable. 
You  most  certainly  are  not. 

BERYL.  Bishop,  shall  I  tell  you  the  story  of  my 
life  ? 

BISHOP  [rising  in  genuine  concern].  No.  Don't 
think  me  rude.  I  find  that  sort  of  introspection 
intolerable,  even  on  the  stage.  It  would  depress 
me  terribly  in  real  life. 

BERYL  [a  little  hurt].  I  thought  that  you  wanted 
to  help  me. 

BISHOP.  I  do,  my  dear  Mrs.  John,  but  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  as  merciful  as  you  are  grateful. 

BERYL.  How  can  a  barrister  advise  without  his 
brief  ? 

BISHOP.  Well,  you  must  regard  me  as  a  sort  of 
clerical  Mr.  Bottomley. 

BERYL.     I  must  put  you  in  possession  of  the  facts. 

BISHOP.     Your  frock  and  stockings  are  the  facts. 

BERYL.  Well,  they  are,  but  you  don't  seem  to  be 
able  to  make  deductions  from  them.  Let  me  develop 
them  for  you.  In  the  first  place  I  must  tell  you 
that  though  I  am  a  Protestant  I  was  educated  in  a 
convent.  I  was  very 

BISHOP  [shaking  his  head].  You  know  you're 
doing  it. 
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BERYL.     Doing  what  ? 

BISHOP.  Telling  me  the  story  of  your  life.  It's 
too  bad. 

BERYL  [indignantly].  Well,  Til  tell  you  all  in 
one  burst  then.  [This  speech  must  be  delivered  at  top 
speed  as  fast  as  the  actress  can  deliver  it,  and 
spoken  as  if  a  lesson  were  being  recited.]  While 
at  the  convent  I  was  very  popular  and  very  good  and 
loved  everybody  and  everybody  loved  me.  I  stayed 
there  till  I  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  taken  away 
by  my  beastly  guardians  and  exposed  to  the  amorous 
approaches  of  the  Rev.  John  Burden,  M.A.  I 
married  him  because  I  thought  I  ought,  and  other 
people  thought  I  ought,  and  we  went  to  Liverpool  or 
somewhere  for  our  honeymoon,  and  I  kept  house  for 
him,  made  up  the  grocery  accounts  every  week,  and 
had  a  baby — and  then [pause] 

BISHOP.     Yes,  and  then  ? 

BERYL.  Then  I  discovered  one  night,  while  I  was 
und — while  I  was  dressing — that  I  was  pretty. 

BISHOP.     Not  till  then  ? 

BERYL.  It  is  hard  for  you  to  believe,  but  it  is 
quite  true.  It  was  a  big,  full  length  mirror,  and  my 
hair  was  down.  [A  pause.  She  is  intensely  self- 
conscious  here.  There  is  a  light  in  her  face.]  How 
can  I  tell  you  ?  I  could  tell  a  woman.  But  most 
women  wouldn't  want  telling.  They'd  know.  I  had 
never  noticed  it — never,  never,  never !  And  all  at 
once  I  knew.  I  was  pretty.  I  knelt  before  the  glass 
and  did  not  move  till  John  found  me. 

BISHOP.     Vanity,  vanity,  vanity  ! 
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BEEYL.  Oh,  is  that  vanity  ?  I  always  thought  it 
was  only  vanity  if  you  thought  yourself  pretty  when 
you  were  really  plain. 

BISHOP.  What  difference  did  the  discovery  make 
to  you  ? 

BERYL.  It  transformed  me.  John,  I  admit,  did 
once  compliment  me  on  my  "  personal  attractions." 
But  at  the  time  the  phrase  had  no  meaning  for  me. 
He  always  harped  on  about  my  pure  soul  when  we 
were  engaged,  and  I  thought  he  was  referring  to 
that.  But  after  I  found  out  for  myself,  I  became 
different,  because — well,  I  want  what  prettiness 
wants. 

BISHOP.     Appreciation  ? 

BERYL.  Yes  ;  and  [slyly]  I  could  put  up  with  just 
a  little  adoration.  Up  to  now  I've  starved,  and  it 
isn't  fair.  It  can't  last,  can  it  ?  The  strain  is  awful 
now.  Look,  Bishop !  [She  flings  off  her  cloak, 
revealing  herself  in  pierrette  costume.  The  skirt 
barely  reaches  her  knees.  On  her  left  leg  she  wears 
a  thin  black  velvet  garter  with  paste  buckle.  Her 
stockings  are  scarlet  and  the  costume  pink.  She  is 
a  picture  of  piquant  fragility.  Her  costume  contrasts 
sharply  with  those  of  OLIVE  and  SHEILA,  who  wear 
quite  respectable  pierrette  costumes.  Don't  I  deserve 
a  little  appreciation  ?  Ah,  I  do,  I  do !  [The 
BISHOP,  who  is  seated  in  the  chair  L.  of  table,  smil- 
ingly covers  his  eyes  with  his  hands.]  I'm  pretty, 
pretty.  I'll  shout  it  if  no  one  else  will  whisper  it. 
Look,  look  !  [She  jumps  on  to  her  chair  R.  of  table 
and  from  there  on  to  the  table  C.  and  strikes  a 
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queenly  attitude.]  Wife  ?  Mother  ?  I  was  both 
before  I  knew  I  was  a  woman. 

BISHOP  [with  the  idea  of  bringing  her  to  earth 
again].  This  conversation  threatens  to  be  quite 
dramatic. 

BERYL  [laughing].  Doesn't  it  ?  That's  my  tem- 
perament. I  believe  I  would  make  a  good  actress. 

BISHOP.  I  think  so,  too ;  but  you  wouldn't  have 
to  jump  on  tables  like  that.  They  would  never 
stand  that  on  the  stage. 

BERYL  [descending  from  table].  But  on  the  stage 
we  shouldn't  behave  as  we  are  behaving  now.  On 
the  stage  everything  is  exaggerated  and  not  a  bit 
like  life,  I'm  told. 

BISHOP.  H'm,  they  have  nowadays  what  is  known 
as  a  realistic  school. 

BERYL.  Let  us  suppose  you  are  an  actor  playing  a 
Bishop,  and  I  am  an  actress  playing  a  pierrette, 
asking  for  advice.  How  should  it  be  played  ?  I've 
only  seen  one  play  in  my  life,  and  I  ate  so  many 
chocolates  that  I  became  sick  and  had  to  go  home 
before  the  bedroom  scene. 

BISHOP.  It  depends,  of  course,  on  the  kind  of 
play  we  are  acting  in.  In  a  melodrama  I  rather 
think  that  you  would  come  in  a  black  cloak  and 
throw  yourself  at  my  feet. 

BERYL.  I  know.  And  shouldn't  I  say, "  My  Lord, 
my  Lord,  I  crave  the  sanctuary  of  thine  ear  ?  " 

BISHOP.  That's  it.  You've  got  it  exactly.  I 
should  be  seated  on  a  throne  with  my  mitre  on,  high 
up  on  a  platform. 
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BERYL.  The  table  will  do.  [She  puts  chair  on 
table}. 

BISHOP.  Oh,  I  say,  really  !  I  haven't  got  to  get 
up  there,  have  I  ? 

BERYL.  Yes,  yes,  yes.  Come  along.  Let  us  be 
quite  natural  people  for  a  little.  There's  your 
throne. 

BISHOP  [getting  up  on  table  and  seating  himself]. 
This  is  a  most  inappropriate  game  for  a  Bishop  to 
play. 

BERYL  [putting  her  cloak  round  him}.  Yes !  But 
it  will  be  great  fun.  Now  you  begin.  [She  crouches 
down  at  foot  of  table}. 

BISHOP  [in  melodramatic  manner].  Maid,  prithee, 
tell  me  what  brings  thee  hither  to  the  cloistered 
close  ? 

BERYL.  My  Lord,  my  Lord !  [Starting  melo- 
dramatically, but  soon  breaking  into  a  very  matter- 
of-fact  delivery].  I'm  wedded  to  a  clergyman,  and 
most  grievously  am  I  afflicted. 

BISHOP.  Is  he  perchance  a  neophyte  from  our 
University  of  Oxford. 

BERYL.  I  know  not.  But  he  parteth  his  hair  in 
the  middle,  and  he  hath  an  ill  habit  of  auditing  thy 
petitioner's  dress  allowance. 

BISHOP.  A  scurvy  follow,  beshrew  me !  Hast 
aught  else  to  lay  to  his  charge  ? 

BERYL.     Nay,  my  Lord. 

BISHOP.  Then  that  does  not  suffice.  I  mean — 
that  sufficeth  not.  Methinks  t' would  be  an  easy 
matter  for  thee  to  re-order  his  habit  capillose,  yea, 
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even  to  take  thy  balance-sheet.  Our  Episcopacy 
doth  not  view  harshly  the  occasional  and  judicious 
commingling  of  the  sugar  and  the  sand.  Verily, 
were  there  no  deceit,  what  virtue  is  left  in  forth- 
rightness  ?  So  true  it  is  that  the  river  of  virtue 
rises  in  the  valley  of  vice. 

BERYL  [very  colloquially].     I  don't  think. 

BISHOP.     But  you  wouldn't  talk  like  that. 

BERYL  [riling].  Oh,  well,  melodrama  isn't  any 
good.  How  would  you  do  it  in  musical  comedy  ? 

BISHOP  [still  on  table,  with  cloak  round  him]. 
Impossible !  You  couldn't  have  a  Bishop  in  a 
musical  comedy.  The  Censor  wouldn't  allow  it. 
It  would  be  irreverent.  You  can  have  as  many 
comic  Curates  as  you  like.  You  might  even  have 
an  immoral  Canon,  but  a  Bishop  can  only  be  staged 
as  a  pattern  of  all  the  virtues.  You  see,  in  musical 
comedy  he  would  have  no  tactile  value. 

BERYL.  Then  what  about  the  realistic  school  you 
mentioned  ? 

BISHOP.  Ah,  yes,  there  would  be  no  trouble  about 
a  Bishop  there,  provided  the  name  you  gave  him 
wasn't  too  like  a  real,  live  Bishop.  Let's  try  it 
their  way,  shall  we  ?  Now  in  this  school  you  have 
to  be  artificially  natural.  You  just  walk  about  and 
say  things  in  such  a  way  that  people  don't  believe 
you're  paid,  because  it  looks  so  easy.  Now,  will  you 
walk  in  from  over  there  and  tell  me  in  nervous,  virile, 
direct  English  what  your  particular  little  trouble  is  ? 

BERYL.     But  would  you  be  on  the  table  r 

BISHOP.     Oh  dear,  no  [rising  from  his  seat].     Wait 
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a  minute.     On  second  thoughts,  I  think  I  would  be 
on  the  table.     These  fellows  put  their  characters  in 
the  most  surprising  positions. 
BERYL.     Shall  I  start  ? 
BISHOP.     Certainly. 

BERYL.     Well,  I've  come  in.     If  IVe  to  be  natural 
I  suppose  I  should  do  what  I  feel  like  ? 
BISHOP.     That's  it. 

BERYL.  Well,  I  feel  like  coming  up  beside  you. 
I  can't  talk  to  you  realistically  from  here. 

BISHOP.     H'm.     All  right,  then.     Come  along. 

[She  climbs  up  and  stands  beside  him 
on  the  table.    As  soon  as  she  is 
up,  JOHN  BURDEN  enters  from  L., 
and  stands  frozen  to  the  ground  at 
the  spectacle  which  greets  him. 
JOHN  [in  sepulchral  tones,  punctuating  every  syllable 
heavily].      None    of — the    servants — can    find — the 
marmalade. 

[BERYL  begins  to  titter.     She  and  the 

BISHOP  get  down. 

BISHOP.  Your  wife  was  showing  me  the  Chatham 
lights.  I  had  forgotten  they  were  visible  from  here. 
I  am  so  sorry  about  the  marmalade.  Let  us  organize 
a  search  party. 

[The  BISHOP  bustles  off  L. 
[BERYL   sits   at   the  table,  tittering,  a 
little  hysterically.     She  rests  her 
head  in   her  hands  on  the  table 
and  her  little  shoulders  shake. 
JOHN  [after  a  pause].     Beryl ! 
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BERYL  [looking  up].  Oh,  it's  you  !  .  .  .  Damn  the 
marmalade. 

JOHN  [coming  down  to  her].  To-day  you  are 
behaving  like  a  mad  woman.  What  has  happened 
to  you  ?  Your  place  is  not  here — in  such  a  costume 
— in  the  twilight  with  a  Bishop. 

BERYL.  No,  John.  My  place  is  not  here  [speaking 
very  quietly].  Not  here  where  the  light  is  natural, 
not  here  with  the  moon  and  the  grass.  I  want  white 
electricity  and  soft  carpets.  [She  does  not  look  at 
him.] 

JOHN.     Our  acetylene  is  excellent. 

BERYL.  I  want  the  sparkle  of  glass  and  silver — 
not  the  gleam  of  the  dew.  I  have  lost  your  respect 
to-day,  I  know.  I'm  glad.  It's  no  good  to  me 
without 

JOHN.     Without  what  ? 

BERYL.  I  can't  tell  you.  Because  you  are  my 
husband,  I  can't  tell  you.  Does  that  teach  you 
nothing  ? 

JOHN.  A  husband  has  nothing  to  learn  from  his 
wife.  A  wife  has  always  something  to  learn  from 
her  husband. 

BERYL.  You  have  said  it.  Oh,  the  hopelessness 
of  you ! 

JOHN.  And  oh,  the  hopelessness  of  you  as  the 
mother  of  my  child. 

BERYL.  We  must  not  quarrel  again  to-day.  It 
was  very  horrible  this  morning.  Well,  what  do  you 
wish  me  to  do  ? 

JOHN.     Go  in  to  your  guests. 
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BEEYL.     I'm  sure  the  Bishop  wants  me. 

JOHN.     You  mistake  his  courtesy  for  sympathy. 

BEKYL.  Perhaps ;  but  still,  for  a  Bishop,  he  is 
rather  human.  Do  you  know  him  very  well  ? 

JOHN.  Sufficiently  well  to  know  that  at  heart  he 
pities  me.  I  don't  want  to  be  pitied.  Man  is 
destined  to  be  master  and  I  shall  be  master.  We 
are  going  to  leave  here.  [BEKYL  shows  surprise.] 
When  or  where  we  shall  go  I  don't  know.  But  the 
Bishop  is  willing  to  transfer  me  to  another  living 
in  his  gift  if  one  can  be  found.  I  hope  it  will  be 
one  where  the  scope  is  wider  and  the  work  harder, 
where  it  will  be  possible  to  give  you  work  of  a  noble 
nature  to  occupy  your  time. 

BERYL.  That  sounds  like  Soup  Kitchens  and 
Rainy  Day  Slate  Clubs,  and  Stranded  Emigrants' 
Underclothing  Unions.  I  couldn't  do  it,  John  ! 

JOHN.  Beryl,  do  you  realize  that  you  are  breaking 
my  heart  ? 

[He  almost  weeps,  but  not  quite,  thank 
goodness. 

BERYL.  And  do  you  realize  that  you  are  driving 
me  into  another  man's  arms. 

JOHN  [horrified'].  Another  man  !  Ah  !  is  that  the 
explanation  of  your  conduct  ? 

BERYL.  Don't  be  silly.  I  don't  know  a  man  worth 
a  kiss  or  a  snivel.  But  I  may  meet  one,  and  then 
a  fig  for  your  patronage.  For  that's  what  your 
affection  is,  nothing  more  nor  less.  Your  love 
is  sapless,  you  keep  it  growing  only  by  constant 
spraying  with  the  watering-pot  of  self-esteem.  You 
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only  care  for  my  reputation  as  far  as  it  affects 
yours. 

JOHN.  That  means  that  you  contemplate  leaving 
me? 

BERYL.  I  wish  there  was  another  way.  I  con- 
sulted the  Bishop,  and  I  think  he  was  just  going  to 
give  me  a  hint  when  you  interrupted  us. 

JOHN.     And  what  of  the  baby  ? 

BERYL.  Poor  little  thing!  I  wonder  if  she  will 
have  my  nature  or  yours  ? 

JOHN.     Would  you  give  her  up  ? 

BERYL.  I  wonder.  Most  women  are  content  to 
be  unloved  if  they  have  someone  to  love.  Just  at 
present  I  feel  that  I  could  part  with  what  I  love 
best  in  the  world  in  order  to  be  loved  myself. 

JOHN.  Love,  love,  love !  The  word  as  you  use  it 
is  horrible.  You  are  thinking  of  animalism,  not  love. 
That  wretched  costume  is  animal  designed  to  appeal 
to  animals. 

BERYL.  You  have  so  far  lost  my  interest  that  I 
cannot  be  angry  at  that. 

"  ^VTiere  is  the  man  that,  born  of  woman, 

Altogether  can  escape 
From  the  lower  mood  within  him, 
Mood  of  tiger  or  of  ape  ?  " 

JOHN.     Disgusting  nonsense ! 

BERYL.     A  quotation  from  your  favourite  poet. 

[A  shout  is  heard  off  L.  proceeding  from 
a  window  on  the  ground  floor  of 
the  house,  which,  of  course,  is  not 
visible. 
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BISHOP.  [Shouting  off].  Burden,  where  are  you  ? 
We've  found  the  marmalade.  Where  do  you  think 
it  was? 

JOHN.     Really,  Bishop,  I 

BISHOP.  In  Rumsey's  bedroom.  One  of  these 
young  ladies  was  frivolous  enough  to  put  it  in  the 
bedclothes.  [Roars  of  laughter  off.}  Wouldn't  it 
have  been  unpleasant  for  Rumsey  if  we  hadn't  found 
it.  I  think  it  is  too  bad  that  my  secretary  should 
be  treated  with  such  irreverence.  I  wish  you  would 
come  in  and  restore  order. 

JOHN.     I  am  coming.     Put  on  your  cloak,  Beryl. 
[Is  going  off  L.,  while  BERYL  picks  up 
her  cloak,  when  FRANK  ETTERIDGE 
enters  hurriedly  from  L. 

FRANK.  I  just  ran  out  to  bid  you  both  good-bye. 
I'm  off  to  Chatham.  Thank  you  so  much,  Mr.  Burden, 
for  your  hospitality.  I  hope  we  shall  meet  again. 

[Shakes  JOHN'S  hand. 

JOHN.  Don't  mention  it.  Always  pleased  to  see 
you,  Etteridge.  Good-bye  !  Come  along,  Beryl. 

[Goes  off  L. 

FRANK.     Good-bye,  Mrs.  Burden. 

[Holds  out  his  hand. 

BERYL  [watches  her  husband  go  away  into  the  house, 
puts  back  the  cloak  on  the  chair  and  conies  close  up  to 
ETTERIDGE.]  Frank,  do  you  think  I'm  pretty  ? 

FRANK  [immensely  astonished].  Of  course,  I  sup- 
pose so. 

BERYL.  Ah !  And  you  are  glad  to  bid  me 
good-bye. 
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FRANK  {awkwardly}.  Well,  you  know  you  have 
been  very  beastly  to  me. 

BERYL.     How  refreshingly  direct  you  are !     You 
must  irritate  some  women  immensely. 
FRANK.     I  irritate  you  ? 

BERYL.     Well,  I  don't  dislike  you  altogether.    But 
strictly  speaking,  you  don't  very  much  matter  to  me. 
FRANK.     Good  Lord  !     I  mean,  good-bye. 

[Holding  out  hand.  BERYL  crosses  L. 
and  looks  off  in  the  direction  her 
husband  has  gone.  Then  she 
returns  C.  to  FRANK. 

BERYL.  No.  Come  close  to  me.  You  may  hold 
my  hand,  if  you  like.  To  a  certain  extent  I  owe  you 
that,  or  I  owe  it  to  myself.  [He  takes  her  right  hand 
in  his,  and  she  comes  very  close  to  him,  looking  up 
into  his  eyes  with  a  provocative  smile  on  her  face.] 
Now  say  good-bye  very,  very  nicely. 

[FRANK  shakes  her  hand  slowly,  staring 
into  her  eyes.  Suddenly  he  drops 
her  hand  and  steps  back  sharply. 
She  recoils  from  him  and  looks 
up,  a  little  hurt.  Then  he  steps 
fiercely  forward,  and  puts  both 
arms  round  the  frail  little  girl, 
and  presses  her  close  to  his  breast. 
He  kisses  her  face  several  times 
as  a  young  lover  would  kiss  his 
betrothed  after  many  weeks'1  separa- 
tion. He  keeps  kissing  her.  She 
makes  no  sound,  but  presently  he 
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feels  her  little  hands  pushing  him 
away.  He  had  lifted  her  almost 
off  her  feet,  and  now,  abruptly,  he 
sets  her  down.  She  staggers  to 
a  chair  and  sits.  Her  hair  is 
tumbling  out  of  curl.  Her  breasts 
rise  and  fall  rapidly. 
Why,  Frank,  you  kissed  me  as  if  you 


I  very  nearly  hate  you. 

No  one  has  ever  kissed  me  like  that. 

very   wrong   of   you.     Will    you  do 


Not  till  you  want  it  again. 
You  think  I  shall  want  it  ? 
Yes ;  but  prepare  to  find  me  in  another 


BERYL. 

loved  me. 

FRANK. 
BERYL. 

was   very, 
again  ? 

FRANK. 
BERYL. 
FRANK. 

mood. 

BERYL.  Thanks  for  the  warning.  I  will  try  and 
smother  the  emotion.  But  aren1t  you  strong  ?  You 
don't  look  by  any  means  big  enough  to  pick  me  up. 
[She  puts  her  hands  on  his  shoulders  and  lets  them  run 
down  his  arms.]  I  always  thought  that  I  was  fond 
of  kisses,  but  I  didn't  know  there  were  any  like 
that. 

FRANK.     I  disgusted  you,  I  suppose  ? 

BERYL.  No ;  I  liked  them.  [Thoughtfully.']  I 
liked  them  very  much  indeed.  What  surprised  me 
was  that  they  should  be  so  nice  coming  from  you. 
Don't  misunderstand  me.  I  always  thought  that  to 
enjoy  a  kiss  one  must  at  least  like  the  one  who  kisses. 
Did  you  enjoy  kissing  me  ? 
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FRANK.  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  be  as  frank  as 
you.  I  did  enjoy  it.  But  I  did  not  particularly 
want  to  do  it. 

BERYL.  We  might  have  got  on  better  together  if 
you  had  occasionally  — 

FRANK.     But  you  said  it  was  very  wrong  of  me. 

BERYL.  M'yes.  But  as  it  all  disappears  into 
the  past  the  naughtiness  of  it  becomes  less 
obvious. 

FRANK.  Have  you  never  been  kissed  like  that 
before  ? 

BERYL.  No,  Frank.  John  made  love  to  me  in 
a  patronising  overbearing  sort  of  way,  but  he  was 
never  exactly  fierce.  And  now — [thoughtfully]  I'm  not 
altogether  sure  that  I  regret  it.  You  would  be  a 
very  terrible  person  for  a  husband. 

FRANK.  Good  gracious,  I  shall  never  be  a 
husband  ! 

BERYL.     Ah  !  stick  to  that,  Frank,  if  you  can. 

FRANK.     Why ! 

BERYL  [musingly].     Poor  girl !     Poor  girl ! 

FRANK.     What  are  you  thinking  about  now  ? 

BERYL.  I  was  thinking  of  the  penalties  of  realized 
ideals. 

FRANK.  Perhaps  I  had  better  say  a  final  good- 
bye. 

BERYL.     I  don't  want  you  to  go  yet. 

FRANK.     I  believe  you  want  to  be  kissed  again  ? 

BERYL  [demurely].     That's  every  man's  creed. 

FRANK.  Don't  you  think  the  past  is  awfully  near, 
really  ? 
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BEEYL.  Yes,  perhaps.  But  you  are  going  back  to 
Chatham  to-night.  Mind,  I  am  not  at  all  sorry  that 
you  are  going.  At  any  rate,  it  does  not  matter  much 
to  me  whether  you  go  or  stay.  But  as  you  are 
going — well,  I  mean  I  should  like  to  get  a  clearer 
impression  of  what — you  are  like  before  you  go. 
FKANK.  That  means  more  kisses,  of  course. 

[He  stands  over  her  with  his  hands  on 

his  hips. 
BERYL.     Yes — yes — yes  !    Kiss  me  again. 

[She  puts  her  hands  behind  her  back  and 
throws  her  head  back.  FRANK  stands 
over  her  and  admires  her  with  his 
eyes  in  a  manner  that  is  very  rude. 
Then  he  takes  his  hands  from  his 
jacket  pockets  and  begins  to  fumble 
for  his  cigarette  case.  He  pro- 
duces it  and  opens  it.  BERYL 
springs  at  him  and  stakes  the 
case  from  his  hand.  He  pounces 
on  her,  grips  her  as  a  big  forest 
cat  clutches  a  bird. 

FRANK.  You  want  me  to  kiss  you  again  very  much 
indeed,  do  you  ?  But  I  won't  kiss  you  now.  Later, 
perhaps.  I  am  going  to  motor  back  to  Chatham 
to-night.  I  shall  drive  past  your  grounds  at  eleven 
o'clock  exactly.  When  everyone  is  asleep  come  down 
to  the  kitchen  garden  hedge  and  bid  me  good-bye. 

[He  lets  her  go,  standing  away,  wait- 
ing for  her  answer.  She  covers 
her  ears  with  her  hands.  He 
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gently   takes   the   hand  from   her 
right  ear. 
FRANK  [whispering].     Will  you  come  ? 

[She  hesitates,  but  soon  nods  her  head 
twice,  very  decisively.  The  man 
nearly  laughs,  picks  up  his  cigar- 
ette case  and  swings  off  R. 

BERYL  [calling  after  him  passionately}.  FRANK, 
FRANK,  come  back.  [FRANK  returns  and  hesitatingly 
approaches  her.}  Kiss  me,  Sir.  [There  is  a  wistful 
intensity  in  her  final  appeal.] 

FRANK.  Do  you  deliberately  implore  me  to  kiss 
you  again  ? 

BERYL.  Yes,  yes.  Kiss  me  again.  [He  bends 
over  her.]  I  want  to  teach  John. 

[FRANK  recoils  in  disgust  and  storms 
angrily  off  R.,  leaving  BERYL 
laughing,  C. 

CURTAIN 


ACT   III 

The  Drawing-room  of  the  Vicarage  as  in  Act  I.  The 
room  is  well-lit  with  an  acetylene  service,  the 
brackets  being  right  and  left  of  the  mantelpiece 
over  the  grate.  MBS.  BURDEN,  SEN.,  is  at  the 
piano  playing  a  lively  dance  tune.  The  table 
which  stood  B.C.  in  the  first  act  has  been  moved 
close  to  wall  R.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a 
single  chair,  the  last  of  a  game  of  musical  chairs. 
Five  other  chairs  pulled  away  from  the  row 
stand  to  E.  and  L.  MB.  BUMSEY  sits  at  the 
extreme  L.  of  the  settee  which  has  been  moved 
further  L.  than  in  the  first  act.  The  BISHOP 
and  OLIVE  are  tip-toeing  round  the  centre  chair, 
waiting  for  the  music  to  stop.  IAN  and  SHEILA 
stand  up  C.  behind  the  chair  watching  the  finish 
of  the  game  with  laughing  interest.  JACK  is  with 
them,  but  has  rather  a  supercilious  expression  on 
his  face.  JACK,  IAN,  OLIVE  and  SHEILA  are  still 
in  pierrot  costume. 

A  few   minutes   after  the  rise   of  the   curtain,   the 

music  stops.      The  BISHOP  sits  down  smartly, 

OLIVE  following  so  quickly  that  she  sits  on  his 

knee. 

SHEILA  [amidst  a  chorus  of  delight].     The  Bishop 

wins  !     The  Bishop  wins  ! 

66 
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BISHOP.  Oh,  no,  I  don't  think  so.  A  dead  heat, 
surely  ? 

OLIVE.  Oh,  no,  you  won.  If  you  had  sat  on  my 
knee,  I  should  have  won. 

BISHOP.  So  nice  of  you  to  say  so.  I  am  pleased. 
I  haven't  scored  such  a  bump  since  I  coxed  Magdalen 
in  the  Torpids  in  1883. 

IAN.     Shall  we  have  another  ? 

JACK.     Oh,  I  don't  know.    It's  rather  tripe,  isn't  it  ? 

OLIVE.  Of  course,  you'd  say  that.  1  suppose  you 
want  one  of  those  rotten  spelling  bees  ? 

SHEILA.  Well,  I'm  sure  they're  very  interesting. 
Let's  ask  Mr.  Rumsey  to  choose  a  game. 

BISHOP.  Ah,  yes,  come  along  Rumsey.  What 
shall  it  be?  Kiss  in  the  ring? 

RUMSEY.     My  Lord,  I  would  rather — rest. 

BISHOP.  All  right,  Rumsey.  It's  been  rather  a 
wild  day  for  you,  of  course.  What  do  you  suggest, 
Mrs.  Burden  ? 

MRS.  BURDEN.  Well,  when  I  was  a  young  girl,  I 
was  always  very  amused  with  "  Hunt  the  Slipper." 

IAN.     Come  on. 

[He  and  the  others  put  back  the  chairs 
as  they  were  in  Act  I.  IAN  then 
throws  himself  on  the  floor  and 
sits  with  his  knees  up.  OLIVE 
sits  nextffolloived  by  SHEILA. 

JACK.     This  is  frightful  tripe,  too  ! 

SHEILA.  Oh,  come  along,  Jack.  It's  good  fun 
when  you  start.  Come  along,  Mrs.  Burden.  Come 
on,  Bishop. 

B2 
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[MRS.  BURDEN  and ,  the  BISHOP  sit 
down  with  an  effort,  JACK  follow- 
ing, thus  completing  a  circle  of 
six. 

OLIVE.  Mr.  Rumsey  can  be  the  first  hunter. 
Have  a  look  at  it  first,  Mr.  Rumsey.  [OLIVE  pulls 
off  SHEILA'S  smart  satin  shoe  and  throws  it  on  the 
settee  beside  RUMSEY  who  picks  it  up  as  if  it  were  a 
red-hot  coal.]  Now,  pass  it  back.  What  you  have 

got  to  do  is 

[The  door  up  R.  opens  and  admits  the 

REV.   JOHN   BURDEN.      He   Stops  at 

the  door,  gazing  in  astonishment 
at  the  spectacle.  In  his  hand  he 
carries  an  evening  paper. 

IAN,  SHEILA  AND  OLIVE  [leaping  to  their  feet]. 
What's  Kent? 

[They  make  a  dive  at  John  for  the 
paper.  IAN  gets  it  and  the  two 
girls  crowd  round  him  to  see  the 
cricket  news.  MRS.  BURDEN,  SEN., 
and  the  BISHOP  rise  laughingly 
from  the  ground  and  go  up  to 
L.  of  fireplace.  IAN  and  the  two 
girls  stand  R.C. 

JACK  [who  stands  L.C.  to  RUMSEY  at  L.  end  of 
settee].  County  cricket  is  pretty  gruesome,  don't 
you  think? 

[MR.  RUMSEY  rises,  favours  JACK  with  a 
glare  of  unmistakable  hostility  and 
crosses  R.,  taking  a  position  up  C. 
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and  just  L.  of  IAN  and  the  girh 
He  immediately  interests  himself 
in  the  cricket  news  read  out  from 
the  paper  by  IAN.  Simultaneously 
with  BUMSEY'S  cross,  MR.  BURDEN 
crosses  L.  standing  above  settee,  L. 
JACK,  after  RUMSEY'S  cross  sits  on 
R.  arm  of  settee. 

IAN.  Hurrah  !  144  for  three.  Woolley's  not  out, 
84.  He's  absolutely  great,  that  chap!  Warwick, 
19  for  four.  VVhat  were  Yorkshire  ?  Well, 
Warwick  won't  win  the  championship  this  year, 
I'll  bet ! 

OLIVE.  Vicars  is  out  for  a  duck.  Great  snakes ! 
Still  he's  worth  playing  for  his  fielding. 

IAN.  He's  the  best  cover-point  in  England. 
RUMSEY.  I  beg  your  pardon.  [There  is  a  note  in 
RUMSEY'S  voice  that  makes  everyone  look  at  him.] 
The  best  cover-point  in  England  ?  Have  you  never 
heard  of  Arthur  Caine  ?  He  plays  occasionally  for 
Somerset  when  his  business  allows  him.  It's  sheer 
blasphemy  to  mention  Vicars  as  a  cover-point  while 
Caine  is  alive.  [From  here  RUMSEY  is  galvanised. 
He  speaks  with  extraordinary  enthusiasm,  and  the 
suddenness  and  volubility  of  his  outburst  sets  the 
whole  room  gaping.]  I've  seen  Vicars  field  and  I've 
seen  Caine  field.  I've  seen  all  the  great  cover- 
points — Thornton,  Jessop,  Hobbs,  the  lot  of  them. 
Not  one  of  them  could  touch  Caine.  Caine  is  a 
genius,  and  it's  anticipating  that  he's  so  clever  at. 
There  are  plenty  of  covers  that  will  stop  and  catch 
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what  comes  to  them.  But  how  many  of  them  do  you 
see  on  their  toes,  moving  as  the  batsman  shapes  ?  As 
soon  as  the  bat's  lifted,  long  before  the  ball  is  hit, 
the  great  cover  knows  where  the  ball  is  going.  Caine 
knows.  He'll  run  ten  yards  sometimes  before  the 
ball  is  struck.  Oh,  he's  now  and  then  wrong,  but 
he's  more  often  right.  He  throws  in  grandly  too, 
but  a  bit  too  much  is  made  of  that  part  of  the  game 
nowadays.  Give  me  a  man  who  anticipates,  always 
anticipates,  and  you  give  me  a  good  cricketer.  It's 
practically  a  lost  art  over  here.  Dalmeny  used  to 
do  it,  Noble  did  it — but  the  catches  I've  seen  go 
begging  in  the  long  field  because  the  fool  of  an 
outfield  thought  the  ball  ought  to  be  brought  to 
him  on  a  platter  are  enough  to  break  a  man's  heart. 
You  remember,  my  Lord — er — really  I  beg  your 
pardon.  I — er — the  heat  of  the  room.  I'll  go  into 
the  garden  for  a  little,  if  I  may. 

[Exit  through  French  windows  L. 

MRS.  BURDEN,  SEN.  Whatever  was  the  young  man 
talking  about  ?  He  has  positively  upset  me. 

OLIVE.  Only  cricket,  Mrs.  Burden.  He  can't  be 
such  a  blithering  idiot  after  all. 

BISHOP.  Rumsey  used  to  play  for  Somerset.  The 
first  time  I  set  eyes  on  him  he  was  running  full  tilt 
past  the  bowling  screen  to  take  a  high  drive  of 
Hayward's.  He  must  have  run  forty  yards,  and 
the  ball  came  breast  high. 

IAN,  OLIVE  AND  SHEILA.     Did  he  catch  it  ? 

BISHOP.  I  need  only  comment  that  he  is  now  my 
private  secretary. 
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MRS.  BURDEN.  And  where  is  Beryl  all  this  time, 
John  ? 

JOHN.  Beryl  is  indisposed.  She  has  gone  to  bed. 
She  asked  me  to  express  her  apologies  to  you,  my 
Lord. 

[He  comes  round  settee  and  sits  on  L. 
end  of  it. 

BISHOP.  Oh,  I  am  sorry.  She  has  been  working 
too  hard  to-day.  [Rises.]  You  must  take  care  of 
her,  Burden,  you  know,  take  great  care  of  her. 

MRS.  BURDEN.  And  now  I  think  you  boys  and 
girls  had  better  go  home  to  bed.  Say  good-night, 
now,  and  get  your  bonnets  and  shawls. 

JACK  [approaching  BISHOP,  who  stands  up  L.C.]. 
Good-night,  Bishop.  Good  of  you  to  come  down 
to  this  hole. 

[Exit  R. 

IAN  [holding  out  his  hand  to  the  BISHOP  effusively]. 
Good-night.  I  wish  you'd  come  down  again.  We've 
got  a  decent  club  down  here.  Bit  of  a  tail,  though. 
Good-bye. 

[Exit  R. 

SHEILA  [approaching  the  BISHOP  shyly  and  gazing 
at  him  with  affectionate  admiration].  Good-night, 
Bishop. 

[Exit  slowly  R. 

OLIVE  [dashing  in  impulsively].  Good-bye.  I  do 
wish  you  lived  down  here.  You're  just  like  a  really 
human  being. 

[Skips  off  R. 

BISHOP.     Quite  an  uncommon  type  of  girl,  quite. 
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[Sits  on  settee  next  BURDEN.]     You  know,  my  sisters 
were  not  like  that,  Mrs.  Burden. 

MBS.  BURDEN  [still  on  music  stool].  Oh,  she  is  quite 
a  classic  nowadays,  Bishop.  The  flapper,  you  know. 

BISHOP.  Ah,  is  that  the  flapper  ?  I  have  so  often 
wondered.  Many  and  many  a  plain  wife  has  men- 
tioned the  type  to  me,  and  I  could  never  imagine 
what  they  meant.  I  must  tackle  the  subject  in  my 
next  Lenten  pastoral.  I'll  get  Rumsey  to  make  a 
note.  A  good  headline  for  a  May  sermon — "  Man 
and  the  Super-Flapper."" 

MRS.  BURDEN  [amused].  How  cynical  you  are  at 
times,  Bishop  ? 

BISHOP.  Cynicism  is  a  synonym  for  truth.  Ill 
tell  you  a  little  story  about  that.  When  Truth 
was  born  her  parents  were  very,  very  proud  of  her, 
but  they  soon  found  that  the  girl's  name  frightened 
away  suitors.  So  they  changed  her  name  to  Cynicism, 
and  before  you  could  say  Jack  Robinson  the  girl 
was  snapped  up.  Lucky  creature — she  married  a 
dramatist. 

JOHN  [gloomily].  I  can't  imagine  Truth  married. 
If  she  did  marry  and  become  Cynicism,  she  took  her 
husband's  name. 

BISHOP.  That  sounds  rather  gloomy,  Burden. 
You  mustn't  decry  matrimony  to  me,  you  know. 

JOHN.  I  usen't  to.  I  used  to  laugh  at  the  celibate 
clergy.  I  was  a  fool  then.  I  have  spent  my  life 
being  different  sorts  of  fools. 

MRS.  BURDEN.     Is  this  a  private  matter,  John. 

[Rising  as  if  to  leave  the  room. 
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JOHN.     No,  no,  mother.     Please  don't  leave  us. 

BISHOP.  Are  you  suffering  from  a  fit  of  intro- 
spection, too,  then  ? 

JOHN.     Too  !     Who  else  ?     My  wife  ? 

BISHOP  [awkwardly].  Well,  to  some  extent.  Now, 
don't  be  anxious,  Burden.  It  is  obvious  to  us  all 
that  you  and  your  wife  have  had  some  little  mis- 
understanding. It  can  easily  be  smoothed  over. 
A  little  give  and  take,  eh  ?  And,  above  all,  be 
cheerful. 

JOHN.  A  little  misunderstanding !  Is  that  what 
you  call  it  ?  If  it  were  only  that.  But  even  I  do 
not  know  how  deep  the  difference  lies.  I  have  tried 
very  hard  to  find  out.  I  have  examined  myself.  I 
see  myself  wrong  up  to  a  certain  point. 

BISHOP.  Are  there  any  figures  before  the 
decimal  ? 

JOHN.     My  Lord,  when  I  was  a  boy  I- 

BISHOP.  Now,  now,  please.  Surely  you  are  not 
going  to  tell  me  the  story  of  your  life  ? 

JOHN.     Well,  I  would  be  very  brief. 

BISHOP.  It  doesn't  matter.  I  couldn't  bear  it. 
Besides,  it  isn't  cheerful.  I  once  very  nearly  killed 
an  autoloquacious  man.  He  would  have  deserved  it. 
And  I  should  still  have  been  cheerful.  Yes,  if  I 
committed  a  murder,  I  would  still  be  cheerful.  If 
I  wrote  a  novel,  it  would  be  a  cheerful  novel.  If  I 
wrote  a  play,  it  would  be  a  cheerful  play,  although 
the  critics  would  probably  mistake  it  for  a  tragedy. 
I  know  that  cheerful  people  generally  have  a 
depressing  effect  on  others.  Mrs.  Burden  and  you 
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are  looking  miserable  at  the  present  moment.     But 
that  is  your  fault,  not  mine. 

JOHN.  I  thought  you  would  find  pleasure,  even 
duty,  in  advising  me. 

MRS.  BURDEN.  In  every  other  profession,  it  is  a 
specially  paid  service. 

BISHOP.  I  don't  mind  advising  you,  but  the  very 
fact  that  you  want  advice  in  connection  with  your 
relations  to  your  wife  shows  that  I  can  do  you  no 
good. 

JOHN.  Ah,  I  suppose  I  should  know  by  intuition 
how  to  bring  a  woman  to  see  reason.  You  forget, 
my  Lord,  that  marriage  is  a  lottery. 

BISHOP.  Yes,  but  there  are  no  blanks.  You  pick 
your  own  prize.  The  fact  that  the  woman  does  not 
continue  to  be  a  prize  is  due  to  the  incompetence  of 
man.  There  is  nothing  so  malleable  as  woman. 

JOHN.     All  bachelors  talk  like  that. 

MRS.  BURDEN.  You  are  both  wrong  and  you  are 
both  right.  A  woman  is  certainly  very  easily 
moulded,  but  the  moulding  is  not  always  for  her 
happiness.  Let  me  tell  you  something  that  my  son 
is  now  old  enough  to  hear.  I  am  the  mother  of  ten 
children — ten  children  by  one  man — and  I  never  loved 
my  husband.  He  moulded  me.  I  was  dutiful.  I 
did  not  complain.  We  led  even  lives,  but 

JOHN.     But — were  you  happy  ? 

[MRS.  BURDEN  shakes  her  head  sorrowfully. 

BISHOP.  But  if  you  were  to  become  a  young 
woman  again,  you  would  put  up  with  the  moulding 
process,  if  it  were  necessary,  just  as  you  did  before  ? 
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MRS.  BURDEN.  Oh,  never,  never  again  !  Better  to 
break  away.  Far  better  to  break  away ! 

JOHN.     That  is  what  my  wife  feels. 

BISHOP  [gently].     Have  you  really  discovered  that  ? 

JOHN.     Yes. 

BISHOP.     And  the  baby  ? 

JOHN.     Doesn't  matter. 

BISHOP  [to  MRS.  BURDEN].  Do  you  understand 
that  ? 

MRS.  BURDEN.  Yes.  My  babies  wouldn't  have 
mattered — in  the  beginning.  Later  on,  I  never  had  a 
nurse  that  I  could  trust. 

BISHOP.  This  is  very  serious,  Burden — far  more 
serious  than  I  imagined. 

JOHN.  I  have  worried  and  worried  over  what  I 
should  do  to  put  things  right.  I  know  her  passion  for 
amusement  and  excitement.  It  would  be  wrong,  I 
am  sure,  to  let  it  blaze  unchecked,  but  I  must  meet 
her  halfway.  What  do  you  say  to  my  advertising 
in  the  Guardian  for  a  bright,  young  companion 
for  her  ?  Of  course,  I  should  choose  the  girl. 

BISHOP.     It  seems  rather  a  giddy  step. 

MRS.  BURDEN  [resentfully].  And  it  would  mean 
four  people  wanting  the  bath-room  at  the  same  time 
instead  of  three. 

JOHN.  Then  I  thought  of  taking  her  for  a  brief 
holiday  to  Sheerness. 

BISHOP  [horrified].     Where? 

JOHN.     Sheerness. 

MRS.  BURDEN.  I  should  certainly  not  go.  I  like  a 
little  peace  and  quiet  on  a  holiday. 
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BISHOP.  Look  here,  Burden,  you  want  my  advice 
and  I'm  going  to  give  it  to  you.  Instead  of  adver- 
tising for  a  bright,  young  companion,  whom  your 
wife  would  probably  hate,  buy  her  a  nice,  woolly, 
chocolate-brown,  toy  Pomeranian,  tie  a  blue  bow 
round  its  neck  and  tell  her  you've  christened  it  Ninon 
de  1'Enclos,  or  Nell  Gwynn,  or  Gaby  Deslys — some 
name  that's  just  a  little  bit  frisky,  eh  ?  Then  take 
her  up  to  London,  give  her  a  packet  of  notes — I 
know  you've  got  plenty  of  money,  you  old  rascal — 
and  bundle  her  off  to  the  shops,  with  instructions  to 
spend  the  lot  on  everything  that  a  clergyman's  wife 
is  not  supposed  to  buy. 

JOHN.  But  you  don't  imagine  that  I  could  accom- 
pany her  to  the  establishments  of 

BISHOP.  Heaven  bless  my  soul,  man,  you  don't 
want  to  censor  your  wife's — well,  anyway,  you'd  be 
in  the  British  Museum  in  the  meantime,  having  a 
jolly  four  or  five  hours'  read.  Then  when  she'd  spent 
all  you  could  afford — and  a  little  bit  more,  because 
there's  no  generosity  in  giving  your  wife  only  what 
you  can  afford — whisk  her  off  to  Etretat,  or  any 
place  that  the  Radical  Cabinet  Ministers  avoid,  and 
take  jolly  good  care  that  she  wears  the  smartest 
frocks  on  the  plage  and  the  smartest  bathing  costume 
on  the  beach.  If  after  that  she  isn't  hanging  round 
your  neck  for  life — or  at  any  rate,  till  the  winter 
sports  season — then  all  I  can  say  is  that  girls  have 
gone  to  the  devil  since  I  was  an  undergraduate. 

[Stamps  up  C.,  considerably  excited. 

MKS.  BUKDEN.     It's  so  odd  to  think  that  after  all 
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a  Bishop  is  no  different  to  an  ordinary  man.  Being 
in  the  House  of  Lords  doesn't  mean  anything,  I'm 
sure.  That  was  most  foolish  advice.  Bishop,  you 
have  one  temperament,  John  has  another.  He  could 
do  what  you  have  told  him,  but  he  would  do  it  with 
such  an  air  of  martyrdom  that  Beryl  would  have 
bolted  long  before  they  got  to  Etretat. 

JOHN.  I  fear  my  mother  is  right.  You  and  I,  my 
Lord,  are  both  wrong.  I  ask  for  advice,  knowing 
that  it  is  useless  to  me.  You  give  advice,  knowing 
that  I  am  beyond  advice.  I  ought  to  have  known 
better  than  to  bother  you. 

BISHOP.     Not  at  all,  not  at  all ! 

JOHN.  When  I  was  first  married,  my  wife  used  to 
irritate  me  in  many  little  ways,  and  when  I  reproved 
her  she  only  tantalized  me  the  more.  A  woman  can 
be  very  tantalizing.  I  asked  a  lay  friend  of  mine  of 
many  years'  married  experience  how  I  could  cure 
my  wife  of  this  bad  habit.  Do  you  know  what  he 
said  ? 

BISHOP  [querulously].     No.  \  [They  both  speak 

MRS.  BURDEN  [resignedly].     Yes.)      together. 

JOHN.  He  said — "  My  wife  used  to  be  like  that, 
until  one  day  I  turned  round  on  her  and  said,  '  Now, 
look  here,  Emily,  if  I  have  any  more  of  this  nonsense, 
I  shall  smack  you.1" 

BISHOP.     Dear  me  !     Dear  me  ! 

JOHN.  That  night  when  I  returned  home,  my  wife 
had  again  done  something  to  tantalize  me.  My 
slippers  were  out  of  place,  I  think.  I  reproved  her 
— and  she  answered  me  most  impudently.  I  then 
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said,  "Beryl,  if  I  have  any  more  of  this  nonsense, 

I    shall    smack    you."      Do   you  know   what    she 
said  ? 

BISHOP.     No.  )      [Th  k  t     thert 

MRS.  BUEDEN.      Yes.        j 

JOHN.  She  said — "  Who  told  you  to  say  that  ?  " 
Wasn't  that  extraordinary  ?  Her  woman's  instinct 
told  her  that  my  plan  of  campaign  was  not  original, 
that  I  could  not  have  conceived  it  myself.  If  I  go  to 
her  now  and  propose  what  you,  my  Lord,  suggest, 
she  will  say  the  same — "  Who  told  you  to  say 
that?"  No,  my  Lord,  the  trouble  is  that  she 
understands  my  nature,  and  it  is  not  one  of  the 
things  she  likes. 

BISHOP.  You  know  I'm  beginning  to  get  quite 
cross  with  your  wife. 

MRS.  BURDEN.  You  are  beginning  to  see ;  begin- 
ning to  understand.  With  a  man  that  means  that 
the  woman  is  all  in  the  wrong.  I'm  old,  very  old, 
and  I've  seen  many  young  lives  wrecked  as  they  are 
being  wrecked  in  this  Vicarage. 

BISHOP.  Do  you  really  mean,  Mrs.  Burden,  that 
you  are  in  favour  of  your  son's  wife  leaving  him  ? 

MRS.  BURDEN.  Oh,  dear,  no  !  I  won't  have  my  flesh 
and  blood  snubbed.  Beryl  is  a  very  unlucky  little 
woman,  but  she  is  no  more  unlucky  than  I  was. 

BISHOP.     Because  you  suffered,  must  she  suffer  ? 

JOHN.  Suffer !  [He  rises,  looking  reproachfully  at 
the  BISHOP.]  Oh,  my  God  ! 

[The  BISHOP  comes  to  him  as  if  to  with- 
draw the  harshness  of  the  speech 
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he  has  just  made.  But  JOHN,  ivith 
set  features,  crosses  the  room  and 
exit  R. 

BISHOP.  By  Gad !  I  was  trying  so  hard  to  help 
him  and  now  I've  hurt  his  feelings. 

[He  walks  irritably  up  and  down  the 
room,  finally  seating  himself  in 
chair  L.  of  fireplace.  He  pulls  a 
cushion  up  near  his  head  and  half 
closes  his  eyes. 

MRS.  BURDEN  [coming  up  L.C.  and  seating  herself 
in  chair  L.  of  fireplace].  You  know,  Bishop,  what 
you  have  said  this  evening  makes  me  very  curious  to 
know  why  you  have  never  married.  You  obviously 
have  the  temperament  to  please  any  woman. 

BISHOP  [yawning  slightly].  Ifs  a  long  story,  Mrs. 
Burden.  There  was  a  girl,  of  course.  She  threw  me 
over,  and  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  my  life  I  was 
miserable.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  I  wished 
to  lead  a  [yawn]  cheerful  existence  I  must  not  on  any 
account  fall  in  love  again.  There  you  have  it  in  a 
nutshell. 

MRS.  BURDEN.  But  it  is  just  the  men  who  don't 
fall  in  love  who  make  the  best  husbands. 

BISHOP  [yawning] .  Too  old,  Mrs.  Burden.  Don't 
try  to  spur  me  on  at  this  time  of  life. 

MRS.  BURDEN.  I  don't  want  to  spur  you  on. 
Bachelor  Bishops  lend  too  great  a  distinction  to  the 
Church.  But,  oh  !  I  am  so  curious  about — well,  about 
your  way  of  life. 

BISHOP  [mumbling  and  half  asleep].     No  way  of 
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life.  Classify  women  !  Ticket  'em  !  Stick  pins  in 
'em  as  soon  as  you  see  'em  !  All  wrong  class.  Right 
class  might  come  alone.  Hope  not ! 

MBS.  BURDEN.  I  used  to  fall  in  love  a  great  deal 
when  I  was  a  young  girl  and  I  did  so  enjoy  it.  But 
Septimus,  that  was  my  husband,  knocked  it  all  out 
of  me.  First  it  was  a  German  music-master.  He 
was  a  patchy  little  man,  like  a  fox-terrier,  and  he 
wanted  me  to  elope  with  him.  He  said  that  the  Ten 
Commandments  were  only  meant  for  the  French. 
Then  later  on  it  was  an  actor  with  a  crease  in  his 
chin,  but  he  wasn't  a  well-educated  man.  I  used  to 
pay  for  his  suppers,  but  he  often  gave  me  passes  into 
the  pit.  Bishop,  you're  not  listening.  I  believe 
you're  going  to  sleep. 

BISHOP.  Sleep.  No.  Listening  hard.  Very 
interesting.  Reminds  me  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
Don't  interrupt  yourself. 

MBS.  BUBDEN.  Then  I  fell  in  love  with  the  clergy- 
man that  we  used  to  sit  under.  He  used  to  put  his 
hand  on  my  hair  and  wag  his  head  from  side  to  side, 
making  me  feel  as  if  I'd  die  for  him.  His  name  was 
Samuel  Matthewson  Wilkinson,  but  he  wasn't 
married. 

BISHOP  [sleepily  and  reproachfully].  You — telling 
me — story  of  your  life  ? 

MBS.  BUBDEN.  No,  Bishop.  Merely  recalling  little 
things  of  long  ago.  They're  funny  to  remember  at 
my  age.  And  yet  a  month  or  two  after  I  was  married 
I  looked  back  on  those  music-master  days  and  wished 
I  had  been  a  bad  woman.  It's  just  agony,  being 
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good  always  and  living  with  somebody  who  thinks 
that  being  good  means  happiness  always.     We  did 
once  go  to  the  Moore   and   Burgess  Minstrels,  but 
Septimus   didn't   like   to   talk   about  it  afterwards. 
[Here  the  old  woman's  mind  begins  to  wander.]    And 
little  Frankie — that  was  one  of  my  boys — he  went  to 
a  Gaiety  burlesque  and  father  was  furious  and  put  an 
asterisk  against  his  name  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Bible.     He  used  to  sing  the  songs,  and  one  day  they 
broke  the  glass  on  the  oleograph  of  the  Prince  Consort. 
It's  there  still — there   still.     And  perhaps  I'm  for- 
getting.    Grace  before  meals — very  long — very  long. 
And  have  you  all  got  on  your  bibs  ?    Because  Daddy  is 
going  to  take  you  all  to  the  Tower  on  the  next  Bank 
Holiday.    I  must  get  his  new  vests  knitted  before  the 
winter.    And  how  he  cried  when  the  Doctor  said  he 
must  die.     I  didn't  cry.     I  ought  to  have  cried  when 
I  saw  him  going,  and  then    I   knew  I  was  a  bad 
woman.    [She  turns  to  the  BISHOP.]     Bishop,  Bishop  ! 
[The    BISHOP    is  fast     asleep.       She 
touches    him,    but    he    does    not 
wake.    She  then  takes  out  a  hand- 
kerchief and  wipes  her  eyes,  making 
a  slow  exit  R. 

[Enter from  L.  through  French  windows 
the  REV.  MR.  RUMSEY.  He  closes 
the  windows  after  him,  and 
approaches  the  BISHOP  and  notes 
that  he  is  fast  asleep.  For  a 
moment  he  hesitates,  wondering 
what  to  do.  Then  he  lowers  the 
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lights  to  half  strength  and  makes 
a  light-footed  exit  R. 

The  clock  in  the  hall  off  R.  strikes  eleven. 

[The  BISHOP  snores.  The  door  R.  is 
gently  opened.  BERYL  appears  in 
the  aperture,  a  dressing-gown  over 
her  nightdress  and  slippers  on  her 
bare  feet  She  comes  in  on  tip- 
toe, shuts  the  door  after  her  and 
crosses  totvards  the  French 
windows.  The  BISHOP  snores. 
She  pulls  up,  greatly  alarmed. 
The  BISHOP  moves  slightly,  but 
soon  settles  down  again.  BBKYL 
still  hesitates,  half  turns  to  go 
back,  but  suddenly  from  off  L. 
comes  the  distant  hoot  of  a  motor- 
horn.  She  clasps  her  hands 
together,  suddenly  makes  up  her 
mind,  rapidly  crosses  to  L.  and 
exit  through  French  windows.  As 
soon  as  she  is  off,  the  REV.  MR. 
RUMSEY  enters  hurriedly  from  R. 
in  a  state  of  great  alarm.  He 
rushes  up  to  the  BISHOP  and 
violently  wakes  him. 
RUMSEY.  My  Lord  !  My  Lord !  Wake  up ! 

There  are  burglars  in  the  house  ! 

BISHOP  [three-quarters  asleep].     I   decline  to  hear 

the  story  of  your  life. 
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RUMSEY.  Wake  up !  Wake  up  !  We  can  catch 
them  yet. 

BISHOP.  What  is  the  matter  ?  Rumsey,  is  it  you  ? 
Really,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself ! 

RUMSEY.  Burglars,  my  Lord !  As  I  was  going 
upstairs  I  heard  some  suspicious  movements  on  the 
landing  above.  It  was  all  dark  and  I  flattened 
myself  in  an  alcove.  Then  someone  brushed  past  me, 
came  downstairs  and  entered  this  room.  He  must 
have  escaped  through  the  garden.  Look,  there  are 
the  lights  of  a  car  [pointing  through  windows], 
That's  come  for  the  "  swag." 

BISHOP  [going  to  window.]  Very  extraordinary  ! 
Very  extraordinary !  By  Jove  !  yes,  there  is  a  man 
crossing  the  light  from  the  car  lamps ! 

RUMSEY.  And  someone  going  to  meet  him.  Look  ! 
A  woman  !  Ah  !  it  must  be  one  of  the  maids. 

BISHOP.  They've  met  now.  And  [a  pause.  Both 
men  make  a  startled  movement].  Rumsey,  go  to 
your  room. 

[Both  have  seen  FRANK  and  BERYL  kissing. 

RUMSEY.     Yes,  my  Lord.  [RUMSEY  is  going. 

BISHOP.     And,  Rumsey 

RUMSEY.     Yes,  my  Lord. 

BISHOP.     Do  you  know  who  that  lady  was  ? 

RUMSEY.     Yes,  my  Lord. 

BISHOP.     Do  you  know  who  the  man  was  ? 

RUMSEY.     I  couldn't  distinguish  him. 

BISHOP.  Neither  could  I.  [RUMSEY  is  going.] 
Er — Rumsey.  Do  you  think  you  could  forget  who 
the  lady  was  ? 
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KUMSEY.     Quite  easily,  my  Lord. 
BISHOP.       Good,   Rumsey.      For   many   reasons  I 
think  you  had  better  forget.     You  may  go  to  bed. 

[Exit  EUMSEY  R. 

[The  BISHOP  takes  up  a  position  on  the 
hearthrug.     BERYL  enters  through 
French  windows  L.  very  cautiously. 
As  soon  as  she  is  in  the  room,  the 
BISHOP  raises  his  hand  and  turns 
one  of  the  lights  full  up.     BERYL 
gives  an  exclamation  of  fright. 
BISHOP.     Mrs.  John,  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  say 
that  I  am  now  awake. 

BERYL  [in  a  frightened  whisper].  You  have  been 
watching  me  ? 

BISHOP.  My  attention  was  drawn  to  you  by  my 
private  secretary,  who  fatuously  mistook  you  for  a 
burglar. 

BERYL.     You  saw  me  in  the  garden  ? 

[Moving  down  L.  below  settee. 
BISHOP.     Yes. 

BERYL.    And  you  saw 

[She  drops  on  the  settee,  her  face  in  her 

hands. 

BISHOP.     Mrs.   John      [coming  to  her].     Tell  me 
why  you  did  it.     No,  I  don't  mean  that.     What  I 
mean  is,  are  you  going  to  do  it  again  ? 
BERYL.     Are  you  going  to  tell  John  ? 
BISHOP.      I  must.    I  am  chivalrous,  I  hope  ;  but 
really  I  have  some  small  interest  in  the  morals  of  my 
diocese. 
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BERYL  [hysterically].  Oh,  you  mustn't !  You 
mustn't !  I  would  rather  die  than  let  him  know  ! 

BISHOP.     Well,  that  sounds  fairly  hopeful. 

BERYL.  It  would  put  him  in  the  right  for  ever. 
And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Rumsey  knows  ? 

BISHOP.  Mr.  Rumsey  knows,  but  I  have  asked  him 
to  forget. 

BERYL.    Why  did  you  do  that  ? 

BISHOP.  Well,  it  isn't  the  sort  of  thing  you  would 
like  a  young  Curate  to  ruminate  over,  is  it  ?  Really, 
Mrs.  John,  I  very  rarely  get  excited.  It  isn't  a 
cheerful  thing  to  do.  But  I  must  say  that  this 
incident  in  your  life  is  disgraceful. 

BERYL.  I  know.  I  knew  it  was  disgraceful  when 
I  did  it.  And  I  am  not  sorry  I  did  it.  I  shall  only 
be  sorry  if  you  give  me  away.  Oh,  Bishop,  please 
don't  make  me  sorry  !  It  wouldn't  be  cheerful. 

BISHOP.  I  won't  be  coaxed.  I  am  disgusted, 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  you.  Your  husband  must 
not  be  deceived  any  longer. 

BERYL.  I  have  not  been  deceiving  him.  This  man 
you  saw  is  nothing  to  me. 

BISHOP.    Who  was  he  ? 

BERYL.     You  don't  know  ? 

BISHOP.     I  do  not  know.     Who  was  he  ? 

BERYL.     Is  it  necessary  for  you  to  know  ? 

BISHOP.  No,  of  course  it  isn't.  It  doesn't  matter 
who  the  fellow  was.  The  only  fact  that  matters  is 
that  you  are  conducting  a  liaison  behind  your 
husband's  back. 

BERYL.     I'm  not.    We  hate  each  other ! 
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BISHOP.  My  dear  Mrs.  John,  you  must  not  joke 
about  the  matter.  Very  shortly  you"  will  have  to 
explain  to  your  husband. 

BERYL.  I  shall  never  explain.  If  you  tell  him,  I 
shall  never  see  my  husband  again. 

BISHOP.     That's  just  high  falutin1  nonsense. 

BERYL.     I  shall  leave  the  house  at  once. 

BISHOP.  Mrs.  John,  I  don't  pretend  to  have  any 
sort  of  idea  as  to  how  you  are  attired.  Quite  properly 
and  adequately,  no  doubt.  But  young  women  who 
get  out  of  their  beds  to  meet  young  men  under 
garden  hedges  at  midnight  are  not — so  I  gather 
from  contemporary  fiction — dressed  in  a  manner 
suitable  for  a  long  journey. 

BERYL  [coming  to  him].  Bishop,  are  you  joking  ; 
or  are  you  really  going  to  give  me  away  ? 

BISHOP.  Don't  use  those  slang  phrases.  I  am 
going  to  acquaint  your  husband  of  to-night's 
abominable  facts. 

BERYL.     Bishop,  you  are  not  in  a  hurry  to  tell  John, 
are  you  ?     Come  and  sit  down  here  for  a  few  moments. 
[She  links  her  arm  through  his  and 
takes  him  down  to  the  settee. 

BISHOP.  Understand  that  I  sit  down  only  under 
protest. 

BERYL.     And  without  prejudice? 

BISHOP.     And  without  prejudice. 

[They  sit. 

BERYL.  This  afternoon  I  told  you  something  of 
my  relations  with  my  husband.  I  gave  you  some  idea 
of  the  cause  of  my  rebellion.  Well,  Bishop,  since 
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then  I  have  been  thinking  things  over.  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  I  am  wrong. 

BISHOP.  Because  I  caught  you  in  the  garden  just 
now. 

BERYL.  That's  unfair.  To-night  I  acted  on 
impulse.  I  gratified  a  whim.  I  knew  then,  and 
I  know  now,  that  it  wasn't  worth  gratifying.  I  have 
tasted  a  little  of  what  might  have  been,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  reconcile  myself  to  what  is.  I  am  going 
to  be  a  good  wife  to  John  according  to  his  lights. 

BISHOP.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  though  it 
savours  somewhat  of  a  deathbed  repentance. 

BERYL.  As  I  lay  in  bed  upstairs — before  I  came 
down — I  thought  things  over  and  I  saw  things  for  the 
first  time  very  clearly.  I  have  never  given  John  a 
chance.  I  have  never  tried  to  see  things  from  his  point 
of  view.  I  am  going  to  try  now.  You  know,  Bishop, 
I  think  a  woman  should  let  her  husband  mould  her. 
[Perceptible  start  from  the  BISHOP.]  A  woman 
having  once  surrendered  herself  to  a  man,  become 
the  mother  of  his  child,  and  so  on,  should  devote 
her  life  to  being  just  what  her  husband  wishes  her 
to  be.  She  may  have  made  a  rash  selection.  But 
she  must  make  the  best  of  her  mistake.  There  is 
a  tremendous  amount  of  good  in  John.  I  wanted 
his  appreciation,  and  now  I  realize  I  never  gave  him 
a  chance  to  appreciate  me.  I  over-emphasized  the 
side  of  my  nature  that  he  could  not  understand. 
There  are  things  about  me — within  my  power  to 
express — that  John  would  appreciate.  I  am  going 
to  discover  them  to  him. 
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BISHOP.  My  dear  Mrs.  John,  you  don't  know  how 
relieved  I  am  to  hear  it.  You  have  been  expounding 
the  secret  of  matrimonial  felicity.  When  I  was  a 
very  young  man 

BERYL.  You  are  not  going  to  tell  me  the  story  of 
your  life,  are  you  ? 

BISHOP.     Certainly  not ;  certainly  not. 

BERYL.  It  sounded  like  it.  Forgive  me  if  I  was 
rude  ;  but  I  can't  bear  that  sort  of  thing  in  real  life. 

BISHOP.     Are  you  trying  to  pull  my  leg  ? 

BERYL.  Bishop,  how  could  I.  [They  both  smile.] 
And  now  [coaxingly]  you  are  not  going  to  tell  John 
about  this  foolish  little  slip  to-night,  are  you  ? 

BISHOP  [speaking  to  nobody  in  particular'].  I  wish 
to  goodness  Rumsey  would  go  to  bed  at  a  rational  time 
instead  of  discovering  bogus  burglars ! 

BERYL.     Promise  me  you  won't  tell. 

BISHOP.  You  are  a  very,  very  bad  girl !  What  of 
this  ardent  young  man  I  saw  a  few  minutes  ago  ? 

BERYL.     I  shall  never  see  him  again. 

BISHOP.     Sure  ? 

BERYL.  Sure.  [A  little  sorrowfully]  I  shan't  have 
an  opportunity. 

BISHOP.  Well — and  please  understand  that  I  am 
acting  contrary  to  my  most  cherished  convictions — 

on  this  occasion 

[There  is  a  sound  of  a  baby  crying  from 
upstairs. 

BERYL.  Good  gracious !  Baby's  awake.  She'll 
wake  John,  and  he'll  miss  me.  [She  runs  to  the  door 
R.  The  baby's  cries  swell  louder.]  Bishop,  Bishop, 
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whatever  shall  I  do  ?  He's  up  !  He's  walking  about. 
And — yes — no — yes — he's  coming  downstairs  with 
baby !  [The  sound  of  the  baby's  cries  draws  nearer 
and  nearer.]  Bishop,  what  shall  I  do  ?  What  shall 
I  do  ?  I  must  hide.  He  mustn't  find  me  here ! 

[She  looks  round  for  a  hiding-place. 

BISHOP.     Mrs.   John,   for   goodness'  sake,  control 

yourself.      Hide  ?      Hide  ?      When  you  are  in  the 

company  of  a  Bishop !     You  must  have  lost  your 

reason. 

[The  sound  of  the  baby's  cries  seems  to 
come  just  from  outside  the  door. 
BERYL  dashes  to  the  French 
windows  and  pulls  the  curtain 
to  conceal  her. 
[Enter  the  REV.  JOHN  BURDEN  with  the 

baby  in  his  arms,  still  squealing. 
BISHOP.     Ah,  is  that  you,  Burden  ?     I'm  afraid  I 
dozed  off  in  the  chair.     Is  the  dear  child  restless, 
then  ? 

JOHN.  She  has  been  crying  for  about  ten  minutes, 
my  Lord.  And  oddly  enough  my  wife  is  missing. 
I  can't  find  her  anywhere. 

BISHOP.  Dear  me  !  Dear  me !  Perhaps  she  has 
gone  to  the  kitchen  for  a  little  milk  or  something  of 
that  sort.  I  fancy  I  heard  someone  move  down 
there. 

JOHN.  Indeed.  I  must  leave  the  baby  here. 
Would  your  Lordship,  in  the  exceptional  circum- 
stances, mind  keeping  an  eye  on  her  for  a  few 
moments  ? 
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[The  BISHOP  is  about  to  reply,  but  the 

baby  is  placed  in  his  arms.     JOHN 

strikes  a  match  and  goes  out  into 

the  hall  on  his  way  to  the  kitchen. 

BISHOP  [nursing  the  child,  which  becomes  noisier  than 

ever].     There,   there  !     What  does   the  little   mite 

want  ?     Come  along,  baby.     [Rocks  it  in  his  arms.] 

Daddy  won't  be  long.     Don't  cry.     Oh  !  for  goodness' 

sake,   don't   cry.       You're   giving   me   a   headache. 

There,  there  !     Oh,  I  say,  look  here,  I  wish  you'd 

shut  up  !     Bother  this  beastly  Flower  Show !     Great 

Scott !     It's  going  stiff  and  black  in  the  face  ! 

[He  places  the  baby  on  the  settee  and 
bustles  off  to  the  sideboard.  He 
picks  up  the  soda  syphon  and 
approaches  the  child  with  the  idea 
of  squirting  the  soda  in  her  face 
(see  Act  II.).  BBKYL,  who  has 
been  watching  him  betzveen  the 
curtains,  gives  a  little  cry  of 
alarm,  rushes  out,  picks  up  the 
baby  and  carries  it  off  R.  As 
soon  as  BEEYL  picks  up  the  baby 
it  stops  crying.  The  BISHOP 
watches  the  disappearance  of 
BERYL  and  the  baby  with  con- 
siderable alarm,  mopping  his  fore- 
head with  his  handkerchief.  The 
door  R.  opens  again,  admitting 
JOHN.  The  BISHOP  stands  C. 
holding  the  soda  syphon. 
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JOHN.  She  is  not  downstairs.  [A  pause.]  Why, 
what  have  you  done  with  the  baby  ? 

BISHOP.  Eh  ?  Well,  dear  me  !  I — how  very 
odd  ! 

JOHN.  My  Lord  !  Don't  tell  me  that  the  child 
has  gone  as  well !  What  in  the  world  did  you  do 
with  her? 

BISHOP.  My  dear  Burden,  don't  be  unreasonable  ! 
[He  is  gradually  losing  his  benign  temper.]  It 
surely  can  only  be  temporarily  mislaid. 

JOHN.  Temporarily  mislaid.  Has  your  Lordship 
gone  mad  ? 

[He  flings  himself  on  the  ground  and 

starts  a  mad  search  under  tables 

and  chairs.     The  BISHOP  wanders 

about,  fatuously  opening  the  lids 

of  the  biscuit-boxes,  coal  scuttles, 

etc.,  and  looking  in  every  place 

where  a  baby  could  not  possibly  be. 

BISHOP.     I  don't  see  any  need  for  you  to  lose  your 

temper,  Burden.     I  assure  you  it's  the  first  baby  I've 

ever  lost. 

JOHN.  Where,  in  Heaven's  name,  did  you  put 
her? 

BISHOP.  Well,  I  put  it  on  the  settee  there  and — 
er — just  went  through  the  window  there  to  see  if 
your  wife  was  in  the  garden,  and  when  I  came 

back 

[The  baby's  cries  break  out  again  from 

the  landing  above. 
BERYL    [from   the   landing   off  R.]      John,  John, 
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where  are  you  ?     [JOHN  goes  to  door  R.]      Are  you 
downstairs,  John  ? 

JOHN  [very  mystified].  Ye — es,  dear. 
BERYL.  Whatever  made  you  bring  baby  down- 
stairs ?  I  went  to  nurse's  room  to  get  the  child's 
mixture  and  came  back  to  find  her  crying  in  the 
drawing-room.  ;Why  don't  you  leave  her  to  me, 
dear  ? 

JOHN.  I'm  sure  I'm  very  sorry,  Beryl.  I  didn't 
think  to  look  in  the  nurse's  room  for  you.  I'll  be 
up  in  a  minute.  [Turning  to  the  BISHOP.]  I'm  very 
sorry,  my  Lord,  to  have  caused  you  such  incon- 
venience. You  can  understand  my  anxiety.  I 

BISHOP.  Don't  mention  it,  Burden,  don't  mention 
it.  All's  well  that  ends  well.  And  now  I  think  we 
had  better  get  a  little  rest.  By  the  way,  as  you 
pass  Rumsey's  room,  you  might  ask  him  to  step  in 
and  see  me  for  a  moment,  if  he  hasn't  gone  to  bed. 
JOHN.  Certainly,  my  Lord.  Good-night. 

[Exit  JOHN  R. 

BISHOP  [going  up  to  small  bookcase  up  L.]  Let 
me  see.  Have  they  got  the  "Munbridge  Diocesan 
Directory"?  Ah,  here  it  is.  [He  picks  it  out  and 
takes  it  over  to  chair  L.  of  fireplace,  where  he  sits.] 
I  never  did  understand  the  thing. 

[Turns  over  the  pages  as  if  looking  for 

something. 

[Enter  from  R.  the  REV.  MR.  RUMSEY. 
He  wears  a  clerical  frock  coat 
over  his  night-shirt  and  has 
slippers  on  his  otherwise  bare  feet. 
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RUMSEY.  Mr.  Burden  told  me  that  you  required 
my  presence,  my  Lord.  I  was  just  getting  into 
bed. 

BISHOP  [frowning  at  RUMSEY' s  odd  attire].  Sit 
down.  I  have  something  serious  to  say  to  you. 
[BUMSEY  sits  in  chair  L.C.].  A  man  in  Holy 
Orders  is  constantly  exposed  to  violent  temptations, 
Rumsey.  Above  all,  the  devil  seems  to  enjoy  taunting 
him  mentally  with  the  unreason  of  his  beliefs.  You 
have  found  that  yourself,  I  do  not  doubt.  [RUMSEY 
nods.]  Do  you  know  what  crosses  my  mind  just 
now.  It  is  that  the  serpent  never  tempted  Eve. 
Eve  took  the  apple  and  invented  the  serpent  after- 
wards as  a  palliation.  Ah !  don't  think  I  am  set- 
ting an  example  of  irreverence.  I  want  to  convey 
to  you  that  temptation  does  not  seem  to  make 
much  difference.  A  woman  will  keep  straight  or 
go  to  the  bad  according  as  her  nature  allows  her. 
Who  was  it  called  opportunity  "  Sin's  Packhorse  "  ? 
Shakespeare,  I  think.  He  was  too  fond  of  phrase- 
making.  Many  women  —  most,  I  sincerely  believe 
— have  the  opportunity,  but  the  packhorse  is  sent 
away  unburdened.  But  there  are  those  whose 
nature  is  weak,  and  they,  I  fear,  will  fall,  oppor- 
tunity or  sans  opportunity.  Still,  it  is  our  business 
to  take  all  reasonable  precautions.  You  saw  Mrs 
Burden  in  a  man's  arms  in  the  garden  to-night. 
That  man,  of  course,  was  not  her  husband.  Who 
he  was  I  cannot  say.  Probably  some  young  fellow 
to  whom  she  has  gone  for  sympathy,  without  having 
any  real  affection  for  him.  We  must  separate 
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them,  drive  away  the  packhorse.      Are  there   any 
vacant  livings  in  the  diocese  ? 

[Giving  him  the  book. 

RUMSEY.  Only  one,  my  Lord.  St.  John  the 
Divine. 

BISHOP.  St.  John  the  Divine  !  St.  John  the 
Divine !  [Nettled.]  Well,  where  to  goodness  is 
that  ? 

RUMSEY.     At  Chatham,  my  Lord. 
BISHOP.      Chatham  !      The  very  place,   Rumsey. 
Make  a  note  for  Burden's  transfer  to  Chatham  at 
once.  .  ,  .  Chatham,  yes.      That    ought    to    make 
a  difference! 

[The  BISHOP  goes  to  door  R.,  carrying 
his  candle.  RUMSEY  goes  up  to 
gas  bracket  R.  of  fireplace  with  a 
view  of  putting  out  the  light. 
Before  he  reaches  it,  he  gives  a 
violent  sneeze. 

BISHOP  [turning  at  the  door].  I  wish  to  goodness 
you  would  wear  pyjamas,  Rumsey.  All  the  clergy 
ought  to. 
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THE  NEW  SIN 

(As  played  at  the  Criterion  Theatre). 


Some  Press  Notices. 


Times. 

"  The  play  has  a  strong,  exciting  story,  and  keeps  to  it.  The 
author's  grip  on  it  from  beginning  to  end  is  firm,  his  dialogue 
is  dramatic  and  deft,  his  construction  solid  and  clean.  And 
yet  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  unobtrusive  suggestions, 
sidelights  on  general  issues,  and  sharply  witty  sayings  we 
are  assured  that  the  play  is  the  work  of  no  mere  contriver  of 
situations,  but  of  a  man  who  thinks,  who  knows  the  world 
and  the  men  in  it  and  their  ways." 

Morning  Post. 

"  The  New  Sin  .  .  .  will  rank  among  the  most  remarkable 
plays  of  recent  years  ...  it  is  written  with  rare  force  and 
skill.  Opening  brightly  and  wittily,  with  some  of  the 
crispest  of  dialogue,  the  piece  soon  deepens  in  tone,  until  it 
becomes  intensely  dramatic.  Tha  New  Sin  is  a  work  of 
pitiless  realism ;  every  one  of  its  characters  is  prig  tur  le  vif, 
and  in  not  a  single  case  is  the  character  false. ' 

Standard. 

"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  plays  of  the  day." 

Morning  Leader. 

"  A  vivid  and  brilliant  piece  of  dramatic  composition. 

Scotsman. 

"  It  cannot  but  prove  welcome  in  its  present  form  to  many 
who  are  unable  to  see  it  on  the  stage." 

Evening  Standard. 

"  Enormously  alive,  interesting,  varied  and  stimulating." 
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Further  Opinions  of  the  London  Press  on 

Mr.    B.     MACDONALD     HASTINGS1 

THREE  ACT   PLAY 

THE  NEW  SIN. 

The  Daily  Telegraph. 

"Bravo,  Mr.  Macdonald  Hastings!  A  writer  who  can 
give  us  as  his  first  dramatic  essay  a  play  so  profoundly 
interesting,  so  ingenious  and  withal  so  curiously  bizarre, 
ought  to  go  far." 

Daily  News. 

"  The  New  Sin  can  be  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  who  have  a 
glint  of  humour  in  their  composition." — Mr.  E.  A.  BAUGHAN. 
Daily  Chronicle. 

"  A  play  which  proves  not  only  interesting,  but  actually 
brilliant.  ...  All  through,  the  play  is  written  with  the 
most  delightful  brightness  and  intelligence,  and  the  dialogue 
bristles  with  fresh  epigram." 

Globe. 

'•  The  New  Sin,  by  B.  Macdonald  Hastings,  is  little  short  of 
a  brilliant  contribution  to  the  drama." 

The  Sunday  Times. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  strangest  plays  I  have  ever  come  across. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating — one  of  the  most  ingenious. 
It  has  all  the  qualities  and  outspokenness,  the  versatility 
of  conversation  on  current  events,  ideas,  conventions,  laws, 
which  we  find  in  the  drama  of  Shaw — but  it  has  something 
more." 

Observer. 

"  A  tour  deforce." 
Graphic. 

"It  is  strong,  almost  to  the  point  of  paganism ;  it  is  indi- 
vidual ;  it  is  ingenuously  inventive ;  it  is  full  of  problems 
(without  ceasing  to  be  a  play) ;  it  is  tensely  written ;  it  is 
admirably  acted;  and  in  consequence  it  grips." 

Daily  Mirror. 

"  A  sensational  success." 

SIDGWICK  &  JACKSON,  LIMITED 

3  ADAM  STREET,  ADELPHI,  LONDON,  WC. 
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